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TYNG was one 
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of the most commanding representa- 
tives of American Protestantism during 
the past forty years, and with his death, 
on the 3d of September, we record the 
disappearance of another of those power- 
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ful, aggressive spirits who imparted life 
and progress into evangelical Christianity. 
An earnest, positive nature, with a sensi- 
tive temperament that quickened every 
mental faculty into prompt action, Dr. 
Tyng became well known in the religious 
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affairs of New York very early in his 
ministerial career. 

He was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
March 1, 1800, and the earlier years of 
his life were spent in that town. He 
studied at Harvard, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1817, and for two years thereafter 
he was engaged in mercantile pursuits ; 
but these were not in harmony with his 
nature, and in the latter part of 1819 he 
began the study of theology. It is said 
that his attention was drawn to the re- 
ligious experiences of a humble colored 
woman who acted as laundress in his 
father’s family. He followed her one day 
to her home, and listened as she read 
passages from the Bible, which so deeply 
impressed him that soon afterward he 
determined to become a preacher. 

A part of his studies were pursued at 
Andover, but he subsequently placed 
himself under the tuition of Bishop Gris- 
wold, at Bristol, R. I, and was by him 
prepared for the ministry. On March 4, 
1821, he was ordained a deacon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and was 
first settled as a pastor at Georgetown, 
D.C.,in 1823. Twoyears later he went to 
Prince George’s County, Md., and in 1829 
removed to Philadelphia. In 1832 the de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred on him by Jef- 
ferson College, and afterward by Harvard. 

Up to the spring of 1845 Philadelphia 
continued to be the scene of his labors, 
and in that year the people of St. George’s 
Church, New York City, invited him to 
become their minister, and he accepted 
the place. He here found room for his 
great abilities, both inside and outside of 
his parish. 

Very few metropolitan clergymen have 
performed so much laborious service as 
Dr. Tyng. For more than forty years he 
was prominent as a leading Low-church- 
man, and one of the pioneers in the 
evangelical movements of the city. In the 
organization of the Evangelical Knowl- 
edge Society, the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Evangelical Edu- 
cation Society, he took a leading part, 
and in everything pertaining to the 
spread of liberal and evangelical prin- 





ciples he always evinced a deep and de- 
cided interest. 

In 1870 he found it necessary to with- 
draw in. a measure from active pulpit 
work on account of his age, but his 
people provided him with an assistant, 
and he continued his supervision of St. 
George’s Parish. One of his last public 
appearances was at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in 1873, and five 
years later, on April 28, 1878, he preach- 
ed his farewell sermon to his congrega- 
tion. He was then 78 years old, and felt 
that he was too feeble to retain his posi- 
tion, and was appointed Pastor Emeri- 
tus, with a salary of $5,000 a year until 
his death. The later years of his life were 
devoted to the preparation of a history 
of St. George’s Parish from its earliest 
day to the present time. 

Dr. Tyng’s published writings were in 
the main amplifications of his pulpit 
efforts, and were widely read in their 
day. Among them are the following: 
“Lectures on the Law and Gospel,” 1835; 
“Sermons preached in the Church of the 
Epiphany,” 1839; “ Recollections of Eng- 
land,” 1847; “Christ is All,” 1849-64; 
“The Captive Orphan,” 1859; “ Forty 
Years’ Experience in Sunday-Schools,” 
1866; “The Prayer-Book Illustrated by 
Scripture,” 1865-7; ‘The Feast Enjoy- 
ed,” 1868. For several years he edited 
the Episcopal Recorder and the Protestant 
Churchman. 

He was a thorough-going man in all 
his beliefs and knew no half-way meas- 
ures in his Christian work. He hated 
sacerdotalism and Pharisaism, slavery, 
and the liquor-traffic, and against them 
all he was an unflinching apostle of re- 
form. His sympathies were steadfast 
with the Evangelical party, and he be- 
lieved in Sunday-schools, in revivals, in 
instantaneous conversion, and in the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Calvinistic faith. 
It was not distasteful to him on occasion 
to use extemporaneous prayer in public, 
although the Prayer-Book, as he under- 
stood it, was so dear to his heart that the 
Reformed Episcopalians failed in their 
attempt to bring him over. His native 
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conservatism was strong, and he respected 
the methods of ancient days. 

Dr. Tyng’s fearlessness in the discharge 
of duty is illustrated in a story told by 
Assistant Bishop Potter. Several years 
before ceasing to be the rector of St. 
George’s Church, Dr. Tyng was much 
annoyed by the receipt of threatening 
letters from a scoundrel whose wife had 
become converted under Dr. Tyng’s min- 
istrations, and was a constant attendant 
upon his preaching. Ata late hour one 
night his door-bell was loudly rung, and 
the Doctor himself answered the sum- 
mons. A man who looked like a vaga- 
bond stood outside in the dark, and ad- 
dressed the Doctor in these words: “I 
have written you several notices that if 
you didn’t stop trying to draw my wife 
into your church, it would be the worse 
for you. I have followed you through 
the streets many nights to take your life, 
but I could not get up the resolution to 
do it. I had a curiosity to see what kind 


of a preacher you were, and I went into 


your church. I could not stay. I am 
here now to ask you to kneel down and 
pray for me.” 

During the Native American riots in 
Philadelphia a Roman Catholic bishop was 
chased by the mob, and fled into Dr. Tyng’s 
house. Standing before his own door, the 
Doctor shouted to the angry crowd who 
demanded the bishop’s person, “ Not one 
of you shall touch a hair of that good 
man’s head unless you pass over my dead 
body.” The mob withdrew. They felt, 
as did all who came into professional 
relations with him, the majesty of his 
resolute and self-sacrificing spirit. The 
edifice in which he preached so many 
years was built during his rectorship. 

About twenty years ago its interior was 
completely destroyed by fire, but at once 
under his magnetic leadership its reha- 
bilitation was set under way, and a more 
beautiful interior than before was con- 
structed. 

His head was a grand one, and in its 
contours manifested the nature of the 
man in a most striking manner. We re- 
garded it as well as the whole physical 





organization as a study of exceptional in- 
terest to the phrenologist. The great 
development of the crown and top-head 
showed the possession of extraordinary 
individuality, and very uncommon moral 
and religious faculties. Kindness, sympa- 
thy, devotion, assurance of faith with 
hope, steadfastness, self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and ambition were associated. 
As we said on an occasion when called 
upon to deliver an opinion concerning his 
character : “ Firmness is stayed up by Con- 
scientiousness, while Spirituality is suf- 
ficiently indicated to give that undercur- 
rent of calm resignation and patience 
which distinguishes the sincere and earn- 
est Christian. Intellectually considered, 
Dr. Tyng possesses a refined mind, a 
depth and breadth of reflective ability 
equalled by few in his denomination. 
The heavy overhanging brows, the steady 
penetrating eyes, indicate firmness and 
force, earnestness and thoroughness. Or- 
der is a predominant perceptive, and gives 
tone and precision to the entire character. 
The organs of the side-head are well de- 
veloped, particularly Ideality and Sub- 
limity, and although Dr. Tyng possesses 
a superior degree of taste and sentiment, 
he is not the one to ignore the utilitarian.” 
He was a man of precision as well as of 
excellent executive ability, believing in 
the virtues of order and promptness, as 
well as in the uses of kindness and per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The last time we saw Dr. Tyng was in 
his own pulpit. He was then about sixty- 
eight, and appeared very much as he is 
represented by the engraving. He spoke 
extemporaneously, and every sentence 
came clear and polished from his lips, yet 
fuil of meaning, earnestly expressed, and 
awakening. The finish of his diction 
made his church a school of rhetoric for 
the favored members of his congregation, 
but there was no affectation of style—he 
was natural, used few gestures and never 
tired the listener. Dr. Tyng was a student 
of character, and favored the phrenolog- 
ical method; and we doubt not it helped 
him to understand and develop his own 
mental nature. D. 
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CONTRASTS OF HEADS AND FACES. 


iy is startling to observe the striking | 
differences between people; all ob- | 
servers will bear in mind that it is a rare | 


and there is not a line in the whole head 
that seems right. There is evidently a 
great deal of power, but it exists in the 


| direction of pride and stubbornness and 


| 
| 


passion. 
There is enough of intellect to show 


tact and ability to plan, but it would be 
| supposed that such a head would work in 


the direction of selfishness. The face 
lacks a loving mouth; the lips look 
pinched, critical, fault-finding, unloving, 
and unlovable; the nose is long, sharp, 
inquisitive, inclined to interfere and dis- 


| agree; and with that broad head and 
| high crown she was not likely to make 


| herself loving and agreeable. 


Many years 


| ago she was accused of and tried for 


murder on Staten Island, but from some 
cause was acquitted. The head and face 


| show a great contrast with those of julia 


Jutta Domna, 


thing to see a face or form, in respect to 
which no criticism will be suggested, and 
rarely the features are so harmonious as 
to balance each other and yet be ex- 
pressive. Where all parts of the head 
are equal and fully developed, where 
nothing can be desired as to form of 
head and face and body, where the size 
of the head and that of the body indicate 
harmony and balance, so that health and | 
strength and longevity may be reasona- | 
bly inferred, the cases are so rare that | 
one fails in his investigations ; though he | 
sees much to admire, he inclines to ask, | 





Domna. 
A quick observer will notice anything 


“Where can perfection: of equation | : 


be found ?” 
Julia Domna has a classical head and | 
face; one is impressed favorably in re- | 
spect to every feature ; the head and face 
seem to harmonize, and each part <| 3 
pears to be well adapted to the other | 
parts. 
In Polly Bodine the reader may see | 
opportunity for criticism. The head from | 
the opening of the ear upward and back- 
ward, in the region of Self-esteem and 
Firmness, is enormously developed ; the 
middle of the top-head seems depressed, 


Potty Boprne. 


that 1s strange in the make-up of a per- 
son; and as one moves about a great city 
his attention will be called to people who 
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don’t care for their appearance, on the 
one hand, and to those that are dressy, 
vain, and finical in all their composition 
on the other hand. 

In the decayed politician we have the 
outline of a man “who has seen better 
days,” and who has “hope for better 
things ”; he has a pretty good face, orig- 
inally he was good-looking; had good 
stature and good form; he belonged to 
a respectable family and attended to busi- 
Hail 
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‘Tue Decayep Po vitician, 


ness for years, dabbled in politics, but 
becoming dissipated, his business was 
neglected, and we find him on the shady 
side of a downward career. He seems to 
be in a bar-room discoursing to others 
on public affairs ; the chances of the elec- 
tion of his candidate in the ward, for in- 
stance. He has a long, narrow head, with 
but little force of character; it 1s narrow 
between the ears and flattens his hat at 
the sides; each feature indicates dissipa- 
tion, and yet the general make-up of the 





man gives us a sense of his former re- 
spectability. He appears to have his 
enemy behind his back; the bottle and 
the glass, which he had just courted, and 
the bar, have been his bane, and it is 
evident but that for drink and unworthy 
associates he might have been a gentle- 
man and a success in life. 

“Mr. Turveydrop” is a startling con- 
trast to the last named; in him is seen 
the dandy, from head to foot; care and 
pains and pride, sweetened with vanity, 
seem to prevail. See that wealth of hair 
piled up on a depressed forehead; how 
carefully it has been treated. The face 
and forehead indicate superficial and 
ready intelligence, while his fullness of 
head at the crown shows predominant 
Approbativeness; his dressing of the 
neck, the buttoned coat, the frilled front, 
the gaitered pants, the massive watch- 
chain, the style of coat, the way he holds 
his hands and the manuscript which he 
is evidently presenting to some dignitary 
in the form of an address; the whole 
make-up of that man indicates the dandy, 
the “Mr. Turveydrop” of his time; the 
pink of respectability, of style and fash- 
ion. “Deportment” with him is the 
dream and labor of his life; he is polite, 
refined, attentive to the amenities of life, 
but superficial, heartless, and largely in- 
sincere. If such men have money and 
do not become dissipated, their vanity 
will lead them to make life pleasant and 
acceptable to others, but they generally 
make themselves objects of good-natured 
and half contemptuous criticism. 

Our next illustration represents a type 
of character which may be found in con- 
nection with seats of learning; he may 
be called the Profound Thinker ; absorbed 
in his own reflections he dreams as he 
walks; his arms are crossed behind his 
back; his head bent forward in propor- 
tion as he is destitute of Firmness, Self- 
esteem, and Approbativeness, and, in gen- 
eral, weak passions. 

The base and back region of his head 
is deficient; the great mass of his brain is 
forward and in the superior region of the 
head. A man of this character will be 
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inoffensive; he dwells in the realms of 
metaphysics and abstractions; he is fond 
of solitude and protracted meditation ; 


he is inattentive and absent-minded, as | 


he walks, he knows not and cares not 
where; is entirely absorbed in his own 
thoughts; sometimes goes astray, forgets 
the time, fails to recognize 
acquaintances, and scarcely 
perceives what is passing 
during his preoccupation. It 
is not Causality alone, but 
strong Spirituality and Ide- 
ality which give him his 
dreamy look and abstract 
condition of mind. Behold 
the contrast in almost every 
respect between him and the 
adjoining representation. 
In this, what a sluggish, 
hard, coarse-grained organi- 
zation! Not of the head and 
face merely, but extending 
to the very feet. Is there an 
outline, a feature of the feet, 


the legs, the hips, the arms, 
the trunk, the shoulders, the 
neck, or the head and face 
which seem easy, natural, and 


desirable? Here there is too 
much body for the head, and 
what he has of head or brain 
is all in the base, while in 
the former figure the upward 
and forward parts of the head 
are large, and the base and 
back-head are small ; exactly 
the reverse. This we call a 
bad organization, defective 
in quality, rude in form, an 
animal in brain, without in- 
telligence, morality, or dig- 
nity; he will use his intel- 
ligence only to pander to his propensities. 
Such a man given up to himself inclines 
to evil by the vileness of his propensities, 
and after great crime against nature and 
society he is liable to fall into the hands 
of repressive justice. 

In the expression of this head and face 
one can hardly anticipate anything but 
propensity and passion, not guided or 
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regulated by intelligence or morality. 
| The face has a greedy, stealthy look, and 
so far as he manifests intelligence, cupid- 
ity, cunning, brutality appear; such an 
organization, if traced, would be found 
the product of generations of people who 
| have lived in poverty, ignorance, and 


Mr. Danpy “ Turveypror.” 


brutality. If we can cultivate such a per- 
son in any degree out of his debased con- 
dition, persons similar to this can be pro- 
duced from better soil by adverse culti- 
| vation continued for generations. 

| Our profound thinker is the result of 
| culture toward intelligence, refinement, 
and morality, to the neglect of bodily 
vigor and the homely virtues of energy 
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and industry. He has been so much re- 
fined as to amount to little of value to 
the solid working realities of daily life ; 
the other has been cultivated away from 
morality and intelligence, and all that is 


(ey 


SS) we 


THe Prorounp THINKER. 


brutai has been developed. Each is an 
illustration of culture, but in opposite 
directions. 

Habit and health do much to modify 
organization, and especially to build up 
or pull down physiognomical expression. 


CONTRASTS OF HEADS AND FACES. 
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In the heads on page 248 how marked 
the contrast. When they were boys to- 
gether in the academy and college they 
looked more alike than the pictures pre- 
sent them at the age of forty-five, yet 
of course they had differences of charac- 
ter and constitution, but their mode of 
living, their method of exercising the 
functions of the mind and body, have 
produced largely the modified expression. 


A Human Brute. 


In the first we see excellent health, a 
harmonious face, as if it had been in- 
fluenced by virtue, intelligence, and favor- 
able surroundings; in fact, when he was 
in school, his parents being without extra 
pecuniary means, he was obliged to work 
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his way through the academy, making 
himself useful in the family of a physician 
who kept two horses, a cow, and hada 
few acres of ground. He had no idle 
time, had an abundance of exercise of a 
laudable kind in the work and care he 
was obliged to bestow as an equivalent 
for his board; his thoughts were concen- 
trated on useful topics, not engaged in 
cogitating how he might have what 
young men sometimes call “a good time” 
at the expense of some farmer’s cherry 
trees or watermelon patch, or how gates 
could be changed on door-yard fences, or 
a billy-goat taken to the belfry of the 
church and tied to the clapper of the bell. 
He used no tobacco, no liquor, ate whole- 
some food, sought his pillow because he 


REcTITUDE. 


was weary and awoke in good season be- 
cause he had something to do, and ac- 
quired an appetite for his breakfast while 
he earned it, and at the tap of the school- 
bell was ready and prompt in his attend- 
ance. 

Now let us study the contrasting face 
and character of his proud classmate, 
*‘ Dissipation,” who had plenty of money. | 
He knew every brand of cigars ; the cigar- 
ette had not yet come to curse the youth | 
of the land; he was familiar with the | 
opera; knew about the rules of yachting | 
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“went to bed mellow” and stupid in the 
head, and when he managed to graduate 
he considered himself a gentleman much 
superior in standing and prospect to the 
poor young man who had worked his way 
through college. In twenty years they 
meet, one stalwart, healthy, respected, 
happy, honored by his fellow-citizens 
with office and trust and emolument; the 
other having squandered his estate “with 
riotous living,” is troubled now to get 
even the husks of charity to keep his de- 
moralized soul and worthless body to- 
gether. He drains lager-beer casks for 
his stimulus when no one treats him, be- 
cause he is now too low to be treated 
often, and sneaks into the gutter to pick 
up cigar stubs with which to load his 


DisstPATION. 


black pipe; is glad to find an old hat 
that has been thrown into the ash-barrel, 
and his face shows the history of his 
downfall. We have seen men as low as 
he who have become reformed, well 
housed, and well fed; and in two years’ 
time he would plump out in the face and 
have a new cast to the eye, new expres- 
sion to all the features, and a new pose 
to the head ; yet a careful observer would 
see lines and shadows which demoraliza- 
tion had left. 

The physiognomy of virtue and vice 


and base-ball ; visited the shooting-gallery | startles us as we view the extent to which 
and was accounted a good shot; was | the features may be debased, and also the 
considered a good judge of every luxury | degree to which plain features may be 
that stimulates and excites; ‘talked | illumined by virtuous success. These 
horse” and devoted himself more to| must be seen to be fully appreciated, and 
these topics than to his books; often | yet our fallen friend has never become 
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what the world calls criminal; he has 
simply been the victim ot pride which 
scorned industry and worthy work of any 
sort, and was of that easy, pliant type, 


those so organized that they become fear- 
fully depraved and outrageously wicked, 
a terror to all their acquaintances, if they 
indulge in drink and other demoralizing 


yielding to habits that have unmanned | habits; but here is a son of respectable 


and unstrung his whole physical and 
moral make-up; he has not necessarily 


been vicious and outrageous, but has sat | 





parents who were wealthy and brought 
him up with a sort of contempt for 
work and for people that had occasion 


in a half-drunken mood and sung, “ We | to use endeavor for their own support, 


won't go home till morning, 


‘and some- | and his luxuries united with false pride 


times not even then; his life has become | made him a wreck.—From “ Heads and 


simply a worthless nuisance. 


There are | Faces.” 





MENTAL ODDITIES OF GREAT PEOPLE. 


Dba lowest grade of mental disturb- 

ance is seen in that temporary ap- 
pearance of irrationality which comes 
from an extreme state of “abstraction” 
or absence of mind. To the vulgar, as 
already hinted, all intense preoccupation 
with ideas, by calling off the attention 
from outer things and giving a dream- 
like appearance to the mental state, is 
apt to appear symptomatic of “queer- 
ness” in the head. But in order that it 
may find a place among distinctly ab- 
normal features this absence of mind 
must attain a certain depth and persist- 
ence. The ancient story of Archimedes, 
and the amusing anecdotes of Newton’s 
fits, if authentic, might be said, perhaps, 
to illustrate the border-line between a 
normal and an abnormal condition of 
mind. A more distinctly pathological 
case is that of Beethoven, who could not 
be made to understand why his standing ! 
in his night attire at an open window 
should attract the irreverent notice of 
the street boys. For in this case we have 
a temporary incapacity to perceive ex- 
terior objects and their relations; anda 
deeper incapacity of a like nature clearly 
shows itself in poor Johnson’s standing 
before the town clock vainly trying to 
make out the hour. 

This same aloofness of mind from the 
external world betrays itself in many of 
the eccentric habits attributed to men 
and women of genius. Here, again, 





Johnson serves as a good instance. His 


inconvenient habit of suddenly breaking 
out with scraps of the Lord’s Prayer in a 
fashionable assembly marks a distinctly 
dangerous drifting away of the inner life 
from the firm anchorage of external fact. 

In the cases just considered we have to 
do with a kind of mental blindness to 
outer circumstances. A further advance 
along the line of intellectual degeneration 
is seen in the persistence of vivid ideas, 
commonly anticipations of evil of some 
kind, which have no basis in external 
reality. Johnson’s dislike to particular 
alleys in his London walks, and Madame 
de Staél’s dzzarre idea that she would 
suffer from cold when buried, may be 
taken as examples of these painful de- 
lusions or zdées fixes. A more serious 
stage of such delusions is seen in the 
case of Pascal, who is said to have been 
haunted by the fear of a gulf yawning 
just in front of him, which sometimes 
became so overmastering that he had to 
be fastened by a chain to keep him from 
leaping forward.—/Popular Science Month- 


ly. 
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“ You are the dullest boy I ever saw!” 
crossly exclaimed a bald-headed old uncle 
to his nephew. “ Well, uncle!” laughingly 
replied the youth, with a glance at the 
old gentleman’s bald head, “you can’t 
expect me to understand things as quick 
as you do, because you don’t have the 
trouble of getting ‘em through your 
hair!” 
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PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF GERMANY. 


Skew death of this distinguished mem- 
ber of the German royal family has 
produced a strong sensation in Europe. 
Prince Charles was one of the very few 
notable men among the many scions of 
royalty that make the title, prince, more 
than a commonplace word in continental 
society. He won considerable reputation 
as a soldier when but twenty years of 
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age, and in his later life more than 
confirmed the promise of his youth in 


martial achievement. He was the only | 


son of Prince Charles of Prussia, second 


brother of the Emperor William, and was | 


born in Berlin, March 20, 1828. He 
studied at the old University of Bonn, 
and obtained his military education under 


the guidance of Count Van Roon, who | 


became afterward Minister cf War. The 
Prince took part in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein difficulty of 1848, where his conduct 
gave excellent promise of his subsequent 





Prince Freperick CHARLES. 


military career. While the Franco-Italian 
war against Austria was in progress in 
1859, he made a special study of the or- 
ganization of the French army. In the 
following year the publication of his 
“Militarische Denkschrift” (military 
notes), showing how the Prussians could 
defeat the French, attracted much atten- 
tion from military men, and later some 











of his views at least had a realization. 
During the Schleswig-Holstein war of 
1864 he again distinguished himself. In 
1866, being placed at the head of the first 
army put in the field against Austria, he 
entered Bohemia through Saxony, and so 
managed his march through the latter 
country as to win the friendship of its 
people for Prussia. He drove the Aus- 
trians to Sadowa, and won the great vic- 
‘tory of Koniggratz with the aid of the 
| Crown Prince, who arrived with the Sec- 
| ond Army at the crisis of the battle. 
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During the Franco-German war of 
1870-71 he was one of the most conspicu- 
ous and brilliant figures in the contest. 
He was placed in command of the Second 
German Army, that comprised a force of 
260,000 men and 500 cannon. This army 
was encamped on the Rhine frontier at 
the close of July, 1870, and on August 6th 
defeated General Froissart at Spelchern. 
On the 16th of the same month he at- 
tacked the right of the position held by 
Marshal Bazaine and drove the French 
forces back to Metz, which he closely in- 
vested. The siege of Metz resulted in its 
capitulation, when Marshal Bazaine sur- 
rended with 150,000 prisoners (including 
the Imperial Guard, three Marshals of 
France, fifty generals, and 6,000 officers) 
and 20,000 sick and wounded. Prince 
Frederick Charles was on the following 
day created a Field-Marshal. 

He was very popular with the people 
at large, and was known in German song 
and story as the “ Red Prince.” He mar- 
ried on November 29, 1854, Marie Anne, 
daughter of Leopold Frederick, reigning 
Duke of Anhalt, with whom he leaves 
four children. 

It is said of him that when about to 
attack the Austrians he addressed his 
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| well, “ May your hearts beat toward God 
and your fists upon the enemy.” 

The expression of the portrait is em- 
phatic, strong, imperious. The great 
comparative breadth of the head indi- 
| cates unusual force, activity, and execu- 
tiveness. With him to think must have 
been to act, and in the life of the soldier 
he found a field well suited to his organi- 
zation. He was a thorough disciplina- 
rian, and thoroughly informed in the de- 
tails of his art. The perceptive faculties 
appear to have been very large. Order 
is finely shown in the portrait. The ex- 
pression of the eyes indicates excitability, 
and the breadth of the face back of the 
eyes, high appreciation of good living, 
social cheer, music, and art. He died 
comparatively young, when we consider 
that his uncle, the emperor, is still in good 
health. And the report that he was “an 
ardent sportsman and man of the world,” 
may suggest some of the causes of his 
death, the great activity and excitability 
of his nature leading him into excesses 
that finally broke down a constitution 
once remarkable for vigor and endu- 
rance. The life of a European prince is 
beset with dangers to moral and phys- 
ical integrity that few can face with suc- 





army, and said, after the manner of Crom- 
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THERE was never a thorn on the roses there, 

And each day that fleeted was sunny and fair ; 

No dark clouds arose on the blue of that sky, 

And the winds as they passed were as soft as a sigh ; 

For the storms were held captive the bright lake 
below ; 





And o'er them forever the clear waters flow, 
In the beautiful world that we used to know. 


There the gold that we gathered was free from 
alloy, 





And no bitterness lurked in each sweet cup of joy. 

From Friendship’s pure fount ’twas a pleasure to | 
drink, * 

And the heart’s fervent flow never froze on its brink. 

There the hand that clasped ours never thrust us 
aside, 

Nor wounded our hearts with the cold shaft of 
pride ; 





For Love kept the portals where passions abide. 
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And the tall, stately ships that were launched with 
such pride, 

Never paused in their flight o’er the smooth silver 
tide ; 

But freighted with all the ambitions of Youth 

Sailed grandly and safe to the harbor of Truth. 

There the hopes of our lives in the sunshine were 
born, 

And no blight fell upon them, no withering scorn, 

Till they perished like dew on the mantle of morn. 


| But this mythical world that we used to know 


Is the ideal land that has passed long ago. 

’T was a creature of fancy most perfect and sweet ; 

But the clouds of reality, dark with deceit, 

Have obscured all its treasures and shut out its 
beams; 

Yet anon through a rift in the shadows there gleams 

The light from that beautiful region of dreams. 

ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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HOW MRS, SPURGEON’S WISHES WERE GRATIFIED. 
A LONDON newspaper relates a sing- | 


ular incident that occurred to the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon not long ago: 
“ During an illness of Mrs. Spurgeon, be- 


| 


fore Mr. Spurgeon left her room for the 
journey he was contemplating, she re- | 


marked that she hoped he would not be 
annoyed with her for telling him what 
had been passing through her mind. She 
made him, however, promise that he 
would not try to procure the objects, and 


told him she had been wishing for a pip- | 
ing bullfinch and an onyx ring. Of course | 


Mr. Spurgeon expressed his willingness to 
get both, but she held him to his promise. 
He had to make a sick call on his way to 
the station as well as to call at the Taber- 
nacle. Shortly after reaching the sick 
person's house, the mother of the patient, 
to his amusement, asked Mr. Spurgeon if 
Mrs. S. would like a piping bullfinch ; that 
they had one, but that its music was try- 
ing to the invalid, and they would gladly 
part with it to one who would give it the 
requisite care. He then made his call at 
the Tabernacle, and after reading a vo- 
luminous correspondence, came at last to 
a letter and a parcel underlying the other 
letters. The letter was from a lady un- 
known to him, who had received benefit 
from his services in the Tabernacle, and 
as a slight token of her appreciation of 
these services asked his acceptance of the 
inclosed onyx ring, necklet, and brace- 
lets, for which*she had no further use. 
This intensified his surprise, and he has- 
tened home with what had been so 
strangely sent, went up into his wife’s 
sick-room, and placed the objects she 
had longed for before her. She met him 
with a look of pained reproach, as if he 
had allowed his regard to override his 
promise ; but when he detailed the true 
circumstances of the case, she was filled 
with surprise, and asked Mr. Spurgeon 
what he thought of it? His reply was 


coincidences that puzzle the savants? or 
shall we accept the more agreeable doc- 
trine that it was frovidential ?—ED.}| 


_— ——o © - 


WASHING AND BEAUTY.—The special 
fascination of an actress who has by birth- 
| right a pretty face, is said to be that she 
“looks so well washed and clean, just 
| like a child out of a bath.” Now, this 
| is worthy of note, for a celebrated old 
| beauty, whose complexion at sixty was 
fresher than that of our women at thirty, 
| said that the secret of her preservation 
was a Clean face and this was her method: 
First, she never used wash-rag or towel 
on her face, but washed it with her 
hands, rinsing it off with a soft sponge. 
She used clear water in the morning, but 
white castile soap, or very warm water at 
night, and, after drying it on a soft towel, 
she would take a flesh brush and rub her 
cheeks, chin, and forehead. Second, if 
she was going to be up late at night, she 
always slept as many hours in the day as 
she expected to be awake beyond her 
usual time. She insisted that “ soft water 
and sound sleep keep off wrinkles and 
spots, and girls should give more atten- 
tion to this than they do, for 


“* With the coming of the crows’ feet 
Is the going of the beaux feet.” 


—_ 2 © — 


ADVANTAGE OF YEARS.—You are get- 
ting into years. Yes, but years are getting 
into you—the ripe, rich years ; the genial, 
mellow years; the lusty, luscious years. 
One by one the crudities of your youth 
are falling off from you. Nearer and 
nearer you are approaching yourself; you 
are becoming master of your situation. 
Your broken hopes, your thwarted pur- 
poses, your defeated aspirations, become 
a staff of strength by which you mount to 
a sublimer height. With self-possession 
and self-command of all things, the title 





characteristic: ‘I think you are one of | deed of creation, forfeited, is reclaimed. 
your Heavenly Father's spoiled children, | Earth and sea and sky pour out their 


and He gives you whatever you ask for.’ 


” | largess of love. 


All the crowds pass 


[ls this another of those “accidental ” | down to lay their treasure at your feet. 
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IMMORTAL OBLIGATIONS. 


i is not only the man who lends us a 
dollar, recommends us to a situation, 
raises Our salary, waits for a bill, indorses 
our note, or does any of the countless 
things we are accustomed to consider 
kindnesses, to whom we are under obliga- 
tion. In all the wide universe there is 
no independent soul. The savage on his 
desert island must eat the fruit of the 
earth or the fish of the sea, in order to 
sustain life. From the naked man in his 
solitude, tearing his food with his teeth, 
to the scholar-reading Plato at his library- 
table, what a vast difference in develop- 
ment, what a close similarity in certain 
conditions. To the savage, life consists 
in the supply of the physical wants, few 
and easily satisfied ; to the civilized man, 
it means society, art, and literature, and 
for all of these, from the lowest up, we 
are utterly dependent beings. 

It is only by considering what our world 
would be without these things, that we 
can form any adequate idea of what they 
represent to us. Their very commonness 
makes us undervalue them. Books, for 
instance, are produced so constantly and 
cheaply, that heaped upon the centre- 
table, we regard them with almost as lit- 
tle appreciation as the blades of grass 
upon the lawn outside. Yet the book 
which helps divert a dreary day, which 
gives us the most congenial companion- 
ship, which stirs us to new ambition, 
which rouses into activity the noblest 
impulses of our nature, to the writers of 
such books we are grateful beyond the 
power of words to express. How many 
thousands owe—how many more thou- 
sands will owe—to Walter Scott and 


Charles Dickens a debt which can never | 


be measured, and which it is not in the 
power of man or money to repay. The 
days of delight spent over their pages! 
Among them are some of the most en- 
joyable of our lives. We could much 
more easily dispense with the acquaint- 
ance of some of our neighbors in the next 
block than with the men and women these 
authors have made us love, and whom 





we shall remember as long as we remem- 
ber anything. Yet they are but two out 
of a vast multitude of writers who have 
given us a world of fiction, filled with 
pleasant pictures and charming compan- 
ions to add to our “workaday world,” 
our world of hard, inevitable fact. 

And what have earth’s poets done for 
us in setting to music our monotonous 
days and deeds? Poetry has made our 
rough places smooth and our crooked 
paths straight. It has made life’s dis- 
cordant tones harmonious; brought se- 
renity into the midst of its storms; 
soothed and sanctified its sorrows. The 
sweet singers, though caroling often in 
loneliness and hardship, out of heartache, 
desolation, and despair, have given “songs 
in the night” to watchers as sad and 
lonely as themselves. Home-sick souls 
have been cheered, the dying comforted, 
the mourner almost reconciled by the 
lines of some old hymn, written, perhaps, 
a century ago. Lovers have found in 
some impassioned lines the only language 
in which they could voice their affection 
and their faith; while household fires 
have burned the brighter when around 
them have been read the poems of Long- 
fellow and Whittier. 

The mission of music! Who can de- 
fine or limit it? If Handel or Beethoven, 
working out their sublime harmonies, felt 
one-half the thrill which stirs our souls 
in listening to them, what a glorious ex- 
istence must theirs have been! What is 
hunger or cold or nakedness or peril or 
sword to those who can find within them- 
selves such powers and possibilities ? For 
through them is the divine voice of the 
universe speaking to its people. And 
what can the people care for the triviali- 


| ties or the trials of life when hearing 


those heavenly harmonies, and through 
them realizing the infinite capabilities 
for development and enjoyment lying 
just beyond this mortal existence ? 

The beauty of the world is multiplied 
and reflected a thousand times by its 
sculptors and painters. Art is one of the 
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doors standing perpetually wide open for 
the escape of the soul from its earthly 
bondage to its heavenly inheritance. It 
learns in brief intervals of transport, of 
what elevated pleasures and emotions it 
is capable when raised above narrow 
aims and sordid considerations. A fine 
picture or statue is a silent but eloquent 
expression of the best that lies within 
mortal reach, and failing to reach it our- 
selves we are grateful to those, our Raph- 
aels and Angelos, who lead us to it. 
Great patriots and statesmen whose 
country was dearer to them than fame or 
fortune, or even life itself, have laid us 
under obligation for the peace of this 
very hour, for the security of our homes 
and property, for freedom of opinion and 
of the press, for the education of our 
children, and the countless blessings of 
a free and prosperous republic. 


of a past generation who embraced war, 
persecution, and famine for the sake of 
patrietism? By their stripes we are 
healed. They died that we might have 
life more abundantly. Such an obliga- 
tion can be discharged only by greatly 
appreciating the results of their mighty 
sacrifices and sufferings. The representa- 
tives of our greatest wealth and highest 
culture are too little conscious of the 
duty laid upon them when such wealth 
and culture were made possible and put 
within such easy reach. Our millionaires 
go oftener to Europe for a pleasure trip 
than to the primaries or the polls fora 
political duty. They complain of “ ma- 
chines” run by money and knavery which 
bind burdens grievous to be borne upon 
the necks of the people, but they them- 
selves will not lift them with so much as 
one of their fingers. It is proof that such 
a thing as “ poetic justice” actually ex- 
ists when the machine catches—as it oc- 
casionally does—one of these delinquents 
and grinds him, or his business, or his 
reputation with the same mercilessness 
used toward his poorer and more help- 
less neighbor. 

Orators, with “lips touched with a live 
coal from*off the altar”; martyrs, who 


What | 
thought do we give to those heroic souls 





have glorified death and the grave,— 
these have held up before men ideals of 
the greatest usefulness, the mightiest re- 
forms, the highest happiness. Explana- 
tion, reason, and argument; the clear 
logical line of inference and application ; 
the creation and encouragement of the 
best ambitions; examples of the most 
sublime heroism and endurance,- all 
these have been given to us without our 
asking. Thousands of lives have been 
enlarged and enriched by the patient, 
unrequited labor of such men, often dis- 
couraged, oftener misunderstood, mis- 
represented, ridiculed, and despised. The 
soul of old John Brown still goes march- 
ing on wherever human freedom ad- 
vances, and the stirring sentences of 
Wendell Phillips still echo and re-echo 
wherever men sit in council concerning 
human rights. 

But we can not all be poets, musi- 
cians, or leaders among men. Though 
we owe to them an immeasurable debt, 
we can not repay in kind. Shall then the 
debt remain forever undischarged? In 
what degree are we better in nature or 
richer in possession for what we appro- 
priate if it is to be unshared and unpaid 
for? Even in the simplest and most pro- 
saic lines of life there must needs be a 
constant interchange of kindness and 
consideration. But it takes only a short 
time for us to discover that the kindness 
received can not often be returned to the 
same hands. The good Samaritan sets 
the injured man upon his own horse and 
cares for him at his own expense, but 
goes on his journey beyond the power of 
the man whom he has helped to help 
him if he needs it in return, But the 
man who fell among thieves will, doubt- 
less, in his turn find others as destitute 
and helpless as himself. To them he 
must pay the debt, so far as in him lies, 
and the account will stand balanced in 
that ledger wherein are recorded all such 
transactions. It is Emerson who says: 
“Benefit is the end of nature. He is 
great who confers the most benefits. He 
is base—and that is the one base thing in 
the universe—to receive favors and ren- 
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der none. In the order of nature we can 
not render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But 
the benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, cent 
for cent, to somebody.” 

It is only as we are faithful in the least 
that we can be faithful in much. The 
wisdom that we have been taught, the 
culture we have received, the charity 
shown our faults, the pity for our weak- 
nesses and follies, the help, comfort, and 


sympathy, the encouragement, generosity, 
and forgiveness, as freely as we have re- 
ceived, so freely should we give in our 
turn to those who need as we ourselves 
have needed. Those who taught and 
helped and cheered us may, perhaps, have 
passed on ahead where no recognition or 
recompense can reach them, but even on 
heavenly heights they may not be wholly 
unconscious that their efforts and in- 
fluence live after them, vital, helpful, and 
humanizing. C. B, LE ROW. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HIS institution, which has within the 

last half-year passed its sixteenth 
birthday, is destined to a great future. 
Never did so fine a youth fall to the lot 
of any American educational establish- 
ment. It had its being through the per- 
sistent wisdom and liberality of a few 
noble-minded men, chief among whom 
were Ezra Cornell, John McGraw, and 
Hon. Andrew D. White, late President of 
the University, then Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Instruction in the 
Legislature of New York. 

Its primary endowment was New York’s 
share of the Public Lands (990,000 acres), 
which came in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Morrill bill of 1862, “ hav- 
ing as its purpose to create and maintain 
colleges in the various States, having as 
their object instruction in the sciences 
applicable to the great industries of the 
country, including military instruction, 
and not excluding instruction in science 
and literature in general.” 

There was a long struggle between 
partisans of various colleges, who de- 
manded that the sum derived from the 
sale of the land-scrip should be divided 
among existing institutions, none of 
which were of the highest rank. Sen- 
ator White steadfastly maintained that 
the fund ought not thus to be dissipated, 
but should become the foundation of a 
university of the ultimate character of 
the best old-world models. That Legis- 
lature adjourned without any definite 


action upon the matter. The Comptrol- 
ler valued the land-grant at $600,000. 

Mr. Cornell now proposed to give $500,- 
ooo if the State would locate a new in- 
stitution at Ithaca. Mr. Charles J. Fol- 
ger, Mr. White, and Mr. Cornel] drew up 
a bill for a University. This was fiercely 
opposed in both Houses, and the most 
bitter epithets were heaped upon Mr. 
Cornell by the friends of the denomina- 
tional schools, who wished the funds 
divided. The project fortunately found 
friends in Horace Greeley, G. W. Curtis, 
and others connected with the New York 
press. After months of waiting and 
struggle, a bill was passed authorizing 
the new University, upon condition of 
$25,000 being given to found a professor- 
ship of Agriculture in Genesee College. 

The market was soon filled with land- 
scrip from various States, and some land 
was sold at thirtycents peracre. At this 
rate New York would not realize more 
than $300,000, and Mr. Cornell, after some 
New York scrip had been sold at sixty 
cents an acre, came forward and offered 
to locate the remainder for the benefit of 
Cornell University, paying, meantime, 
the market value of the lands into the 
State Treasury. A law was passed allow- 
ing this to be done, and Mr. Cornell went 
out through far Western forests, locating 
here and there, Cornell’s future fortune, 
a half-million acres of land. 

Mr. White drew up a scheme for the 





organization of the University; this was 
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read at a meeting of the trustees in | 


Ithaca, and so greatly pleased all, that its 
author was at once chosen President. 
But Mr. White held a professorship in 
the University of Michigan, had been 
elected to a professorship in Yale, and 


liked his position in the State Senate, all 
which he must resign if he accepted this | 


new responsibility. However, he accept- 
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There was a very bitter feeling shown 
toward the University in many quarters, 
| but students came and have continued to 
|come. There are now 563 in attendance, 
and 958 have been graduated during the 
past sixteen years. 

The Campus, which comprises 250 acres, 
was originally a hill-side farm, lying upon 
| the eastern bank of Cayuga Lake. It is 
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ed in order to help to a temporary organ- 
ization, and happily for Cornell, retained 


the Presidency until recently. 
to Europe to purchase books and appa- 
ratus, and to visit other institutions. He 
engaged Goldwin Smith, of Oxford, for 
the Department of English History, and 
Dr. James Law, of London College, for 
the Department of Agriculture. Scien- 
tific and technical studies were provided 
for especially, as well as classical studies. 


He went | 


now finely graded, well arranged, planted 
with trees and ornamental shrubs, and 
contains sixteen University buildings, 
costing $700,000. Many of these build- 
ings have been the gift of public-spirited 
men; and Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske 
proposed to give her elegant mansion 
and grounds to Cornell, but there is a 
suit pending in regard to the disposal of 
| her fortune, and as yet it is not certain 
| that this gift may be retained. 
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But it is not buildings that constitute 
a University ; it is rather the masters, the 
facilities for higher education, through 
libraries, collections in natural history, 
and a scholastic atmosphere. And for 
an institution in its teens, it is wonderful 
that so much has been done. There are 
forty-two professors and twelve instruct- 
There are seventeen courses that 
lead to degrees. There are superior ad- 
vantages in Germanic, Romance, and 
Oriental languages; this latter depart- 
under the instruction of Prof. 
Roehrig, a most accomplished linguist, 
includes Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turk- 
ish, and Turanian Philology. 

Anglo-Saxon and English Literature is 
represented by Prof. Hiram Corson, a 
well-known scholar and author. ; 

American History is expounded by 
Prof. M. Coit Tyler, the author of a 
valuable work upon American Litera- 
ture. 

Dr. Wm. D. Wilson, Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy, is a man of 
fine attainments, and author of an excel- 
lent book used in his department. 

Prof. Crane, and his assistant, Prof. 
S. J. Brun, have recently issued a volume 
of selections from the history of the 
French Revolution, which is excellently 
edited, and both gentlemen are admirable 
instructors. 

Prof. B. G. Wilder is also author of a 
scholarly book connected with his work 
in Anatomy and Physiology. 

The professors in other departments 
are men of fine attainments, and have 
good methods of conveying knowledge 
and cultivating a spirit of research. 

The library of the University contains 
about fifty thousand volumes, besides 
thousands of pamphlets. There is a fine 
collection of illustrated works on Archi- 
tecture, presented by Mr. White, besides 


ors. 


ment, 


also a collection of photographs of Euro- | 


pean art and architectural views. 

Sage Chapel and Sage College were 
built by Hon. Henry W. Sage and pre- 
sented to the University. Religious ser- 
vices are held in the chapel every Sun- 
day. The sermons offered there are from 
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the most celebrated divines in the land, 
who are invited here from week to week 
by the authorities. 

Sage College is a home for the young 
ladies of the institution, now about forty 
in number ; there is a lady-principal, who 
acts as chaperon and adviser of the ladies. 
There are large conservatories connected 
with this building, which contain many 
rare and curious plants in a fine state of 
growth, showing excellent methods of 
culture. There is a large and varied col- 
lection of minerals, of botanical speci- 
mens, of entomological and zoological 
specimens, and a museum of a rich and 
varied character. 

There has hitherto been no instruction 
in art, save in architectural drawing and 
crayon studies. Photography has lately 
been added. There has never been any 
attention given to music until the last fall 
term, when a series of excellent organ 
recitals were given in Sage Chapel, which 
introduced many fine works by the old 
masters. Doubtless art and music will 
receive greater attention in the near 
future. With every year some new and 
excellent feature is added, and by these 
means Cornell is taking a front rank 
with the oldest and best institutions in 
America. 

We have not spoken of the incompara- 
ble position in the midst of beautiful 
natural scenery which the University has. 
The Campus overlooks the head-waters of 
Cayuga Lake, a fine sheet of water, and is 
bounded north by Fall Creek, an unfail- 
ing stream, which rushes and roars and 
falls again and again until it plunges into 
the lake. The stream has cut its way 
down and down so that vast walls of rock 
rear their dark stones far above its bed 
even hundreds of feet. This gorge pre- 
sents many strange and beautiful features, 
with cascade succeeding cascade, over- 
hung by dark cedars, all pouring their 
foaming waters continually under sun- 
light and starlight, or through the black 
night of storms. The great heart of our 
mother Nature never ceases to beat here. 
Upon the south boundary of the Campus 
a smaller stream, called Cascadilla Creek, 
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ripples and roars over and down lesser | tical suggestions as to methods and 


heights to the lake. 

Besides those streams and cascades, 
there are a half-dozen others within a 
few miles of Ithaca, which present many 
charming views to the lover of fine 
scenery. There is beauty everywhere 
we turn our eyes here, in landscape, hill, 
sky, and stream. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible to find so many things profitable to 
mental growth and improvement in a 
small, plain country village as are gathered 
here. 

The new president, Charles Kendall 
Adams, was for many years Professor of 
History in Cornell, succeeding Professor 
White in that position, who had been 
elected to the presidency. And now on 
the withdrawal of Dr. White he has been 
selected to fill the place made vacant. 
Prof. Adams was born in Vermont in 
1833, and owes his advancement in life 
mainly to his own industry. It was not 
until he was twenty-five that he was able 
to enter upon the course of collegiate 


training to which he aspired, and 1861 
before he was graduated, when he at | 
once became a teacher, and later a pro- 
fessor in Michigan University. He is 
also an author of volumes related to the 
department which he has made a special 
study. His “ Manual of Historical Liter- 


ature’ comprises descriptions of the 
most important histories in English, 


French, and German, together with prac- | 
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courses of historical study. This treatise 
has given him high standing as an author. 
At the meeting of the trustees numer 
ous tributes were received, speaking in 
strongest terms of testimony to his exec- 
utive ability and his thorough knowledge 
of educational systems both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. The new president, 
indeed, is generally conceded by scholars 
to possess qualities of a sterling and last- 
ing kind. He has really been the respon- 
sible promoter of most of. the successfui 
plans of higher education at Michigan 
University, though others have received 
the larger share of credit. 

The mould of head and ‘face in Prof. 
Adams is of the true Vermont type; the 
strong motive temperament, large per- 
ceptive faculties, breadth in the temples, 
show the industrious, clear-sighted, prac- 
tical man. He is a natural scientist, or 
investigator, desirous of learning an ac- 
cumulating information, and rarely thinks 
that he has exhausted a subject. He is 
aman of details with ability to analyze 
and arrange them for efficient application. 
In engineering or the higher walks of 
mechanical industry he would have made 
his mark. We think that in selecting him 
for her president Cornell University has 
obtained a gentleman who will show care, 
practical judgment, and financial econo- 
my in his management. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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OSTERSJON—TO THE BALTIC. 


By OscaR FREDRIK, KING OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


[Translated from the Swedish by Lydia M. Millard.] 


Tuovu blue-growing sea, for thousands of years 
The rocks of old Skandia beating, 

And bursting thy chains aseach green Spring appears 
Earth's glories a far-away greeting ; 

I sing thee a song, for I long to be where 
Thy waves on the brave rocks are beating. 


How charmingly cool, how lovely ’tis there, 
The balmy winds breathe thee their blessing ! 

From blue unto green thy waves change so fair, 
The sunbeams their tall crests caressing ! 

The breakers, what glowing white beauty they wear, 
Where gray rocks the blue waves are breasting. 


But shakes the tornado his wings with a rear, 
The cheek of the mermaid is paling ; 

To the straining boom can my sail cling no more, 
In thousands of tatters fast trailing ; 

Then my heart thrills anew with pride swelling 0’ 
Those wild waves, the wild tempest braving. 


There cometh a steel ring so clear unto me, 
So changing and yet so untiring, 

With life and delight it floats o’er the sea, 
Its key-note so loud and inspiring ; 

Now high and now low, with the wind’s music free, 
Those waves round the noble rock quiring. 
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Ah! hard is his fight with the storm-beaten waves, | And they only see all the danger he braves, 
The sailor his brave bark commanding. | Those waves round the noble rock banding. 











qn 





Behind his frail wall, while the wild tempest raves, | Yet still for the sea his longing soul yearns, 
Ou a blue-bordered grave is he standing. Where danger his friend is the nearest ; 
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Forever afar his weary heart turns 
Away from earth's green valleys dearest. 

A wonderful charm in those blue billows burns 

That breast all the wild rocks so fearless. 


| 


So ever I sing with my heart all aflame, 
My song all those brave billows praising, 
That wreathe their bright runes around Skandia’s 
name 
Through the path of her glory a-blazing ; 
Like thousands of sagas our storied fame 
With the waves round the rocks upraising. 


} 


Thou free, thou proud, thou far-rolling sea, 
Thou beauty so radiant beaming, 
Sing thy victorious strifes unto me, 
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To me their rich saga revealing ; 
Erewhile their glorious harmony 
The waves round the wild rocks are pealing. 


Dost thou see the foe invade our land, 
The fleets of the enemy nearing ; 

Like a hunter’s horn from strand to strand— 
To arms! sound thy song so cheering, 

Till every heart rise at thy voice so grand 
As the waves round the rocks unfearing. 


A race dwells there, forever the same, 
In our Northland’s hills and valleys ; 

That on their steel and in God's great name, 
To their fathers’ watchword rallies. 

The foe that dares them finds a grave 
"Neath the rock where the wild wave dallies. 


OUR COLORED BRETHREN, 


| _ is no race of people on earth, | 

probably, that enjoys life and society | 
better than “the darkies” of the South. 
No people are prouder of fine clothing 
and elegant jewelry, and yet, when they 
can not get these coveted adornments, 
instead of turning blue over it, their 
ebony countenances shine and sparkle 
just as brightly, bedecked in mock osten- 
tation, or even in rags. Highly emotional 
in their natures, they are inclined to look 
upon the funny side of things, and not to 
fret and worry over troubles that may 
never come. If you want to see a pic- 
ture of happiness, all over, go to one of 
these Southern, colored camp-meetings, 
and witness their dramatic performances 
and hearty acts of devotion. 

Their songs and prayers are surely full 
of the Spirit, though it may be inferred 
somewhat lacking in ‘he understanding. 
They mark time with the whole soul and 
body, and let out their voices to the full 
capacity of their lungs, thus making 
melody—negro melody—in their hearts. 


O good Lawd, now sen«' down de powah 
Fer ter guide dis brudder aright. 


O whar am ye gwine, my sistah, 
Whar am ye gwine dis night? 
Am ye ‘gaged in a sarbin ob de debble 
Or a sarbin ob de Lawd wid yer might? 
O good Lawd, come, send down de powali, 
Lawd, send down de powah, 
Come send down de powah; 
O good Lawd,ynow send down de powah, 
Fer ter guide dis sigtah aright. 


Then “fader,” “mudder,” “chillen 
and stranger, all come in turn. 

They are quite apt at manufacturing 
words and sentences to fill out the tune; 
and in the application of big words and 
rhetorical flourishes to “ allucidate a pint” 
in a sermon. These learned efforts in- 
variably call forth hearty amens. 

Notwithstanding their seemingly un- 
alloyed happiness, the more ignorant, 
especially, are harassed with superstition 
and fears. 

“I reckons, boss,” said a communi- 
cative ex-slave, “dat all de culled people 
ob de Souf war mighty bad skeered on a 
hearin dat dis Clebeland bin elected. We 





Their songs consist largely of repeats, 


similar to the following favorite 
CAMP-MEETING HYMN. 
O whar am ye gwine, my brudder, 
Whar am ye gwine dis night? 
Am ye "gaged in a sarbin ob de debble 
Or a sarbin ob de Lawd wid yer might ? 
O good Lawd, come, send down de powah, 
Lawd, send down de powah, 
Come send down de powah; 


| s’posed, shuah enuff, dat all de darkies 
| gwine to be sole again inter slabery.” 
| Some of the ex-slaveholders tell us 
| that the freeing of these people was not 
| only a curse to the country, but to the 
| colored race—that they were much better 
cared for in slavery than they can care 
' for themselves. This is true in part. 
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There were humane and Christian 
masters who did all that the laws and 


customs of the Slave States would permit | 
them to do for the well-being and hap- | 
piness of their slaves ; and there are some | 


freemen who manage poorly enough. 
Those who still regret the abolition of 
slavery do it from other motives perhaps 
than the mere lack of success among 
some freedmen. The ex-slaves have just 
as true friends, however, among their old 
masters as among the politicians of the 
Nortk, who are so gravely exercised over 
their sufferings. 

We have heard grand old ex-rebels 
who fought like tigers to keep intact the 
shackles that secured to them, under the 
Constitution, their human chattels—men 
who lost tens of thousands by the freeing 
of the slaves—we have heard such men 
exclaim, in the fullness of their hearts, 
“Thank God that slavery has been abol- 
ished! It was the curse of our country— 
the ruin of our children. They are now 
thrown upon their own resources, and 


have learned that they must do some- 
thing for themselves, and for the general 
good, as God designed that all should, 
instead of being pampered in idleness, 
and living only to be waited on by 
others.” 


They say that they are fully convinced 
that “the arm of the Lord overruled in 
the overthrow of this evil.” 

These good people desire to see the 
freedmen accomplish something worthy 
of the great sacrifice that has taken place 
in their behalf. 

Some of the colored people are doing 
fairly well— better than their former 
masters in a few instances; yet many of 
them foolishly spend all their earnings 
for whiskey, or at “gay and festive frol- 
ics,” failing to lay in store anything for 
“a wet day.” 

And some of the intelligent, well-to-do 
colored men, instead of manifesting grati- 
tude for what has been done for them as 
a people, are complaining and whining 
because they do not get a full share of 
the offices under the Government. 


No man, black or white, has any just | 





claims on the Government for office, un- 
less he is better fitted than any one else 
that can be found to perform the duties 
of that office. When such men are hunt- 
ed up for rulers and officers, instead of 
the offices being filled by croakers and 
complainers —chronic office-seekers — 
then we will have a pure government. 

It is not presumable that Providence 
had _ no higher motive in view in permit- 
ting rivers of blood to flow that the black 
man might be free, and that he might 
fill a certain proportion of the offices of 
the Government. No, the finger of Prov- 
idence clearly points to a higher and 
holier mission for the freedmen. A con- 
tinent, almost three times as large as the 
United States, is stretching out her hands 
for help. A population larger than that 
of the United States, composed of men 
and women of their own flesh and blood, 
sunk in ignorance, barbarism, and idol- 
atry, are groping for the light. The black 
men of the South know how to build 
houses, to raise corn and sweet potatoes, 
and he who teaches his benighted coun- 
trymen to raise two stalks of corn where 
but one now grows will be a benefactor 
to his race. 

Africa abounds in natural resources 
capable of unlimited development in 
agriculture, mining, steck raising, and 
commerce; States and governments to 
be founded there; cities and railroads to 
be built, and education, science, and re- 
ligion to be disseminated among the peo- 
ple. Truly she presents a field broad 
enough for the ambition of a Cesar, a 
Romulus, an Oakes Ames, a Cadmus, and 
a Moody; and here the black man would 
have the inside track. Instead of playing 
the part of a petty politician, with little 
show of success, and nothing to win, let 
him aim at the higher and more ennobling 
work of exalting his brother-men. By 
so doing he will inscribe his name on 
banners of living light that will wave 
high above the great pyramids of Egypt, 
so wonderful in structure. If he refuses 
to push his way through this great door, 
now ajar, others will go in and deprive 
him of the honors and renown in store 
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for him. Africa is the next country to | land where they can enjoy full freedom 


be subdued. 

Stanley has excited the curiosity of the 
world, and the enterprising of more than 
one nation are casting longing glances at 
her great sources of wealth. 

No people are so well calculated to till 
her virgin soil, and build up cities and 
roads as the strong-armed colored men 
of the South. Will not some modern 
Moses step to the front and lead forth 
his redeemed brethren to this promised 


of rights, with nothing to blast a laud- 
able ambition ? 

It is pitiable, indeed, to see freedmen 
selling their votes for bad whiskey, or 


| being led or driven by the dictum of un- 
| scrupulous politicians. Let them be men 


and aspire for something higher than 
“the flesh-pots of Egypt,” or they will 
fail to reach the glorious goal that awaits 
them through manly aim and effort. 

OB SERVER. 


A HOME PICTURE. 


LANCING backward along memory’s 


1 have sometimes seen them in gloomy, 


picture gallery, one home scene of | dismal houses. 


most attractive coloring arrests my roam- 


But surely the secret was not to be 


ing thoughts. There is about it a lovely | found in books and music alone, for these 
blending of softened colors which seems | could be seen in many dwelling-places 


to infiltrate the atmosphere with so hap- 
py a restfulness that I stop and linger 
there, wondering at the artist’s fairy-like 


touches that could so marvellously beau- | 


tify this living canvas. 

With this scene I contrast other home 
pictures; some of them wrought in 
the richest of hues; but from them all 
I turn and come back to the one so 
harmoniously tinted. In this home were 
the father, mother, a daughter, and two 
sons. One of the latter of these was a 
cripple and a great sufferer. The boy 
had some spinal ailment, and was fre- 
quently placed in a wooden frame con- 
structed for the purpose of aiding in 
stretching out his bent body. 

Yes, even with a crooked little sufferer 
in it, this was the most delightful house- 
hold of all. I marvelled that it should 





| was it delicately traced. 


be so, and determined to find wherein | 


lay the power of its beautifying charm. 
Upon table and shelf lay a profusion of 
books, magazines, and papers of a kind 
to interest and instruct the peruser. At 
one side of a room was a piano, and in 
the corner near by leaned a guitar. These 
under skilled fingers often gave forth 
their sweetest tones. The two instru- 
ments appeared to be company for each 
other, and didn’t look at all lonesome as 


that were not all pleasurable. I closely 
watched to discover the charm; for if 
every family only knew the secret what 
beautiful homes might there be all over 
the land! Then I seemed to hear part of 
an old song and it was like this: 


*“ Home’s not merely roof and room ; 
It needs something to endear it. 
Home is where the heart can bloom ; 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it. 


“ Home's not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded. 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded.” 


I looked again and the secret was de- 
tected. Upon every object I discerned 
finely engraven one little word that did 
it all. Even upon the lips, and in fine 
lines about the mouth of each inmate 
This magic 
word was Love. 

And then I saw how it all was. The 
crippled boy had been the household 
blessing; for his sufferings had called 
out the sympathy and made manifest the 
love dwelling in each heart. 

He was a brave, cheerful little fellow, 
very considerate about troubling others. 
And their tenderness for him had soft- 
ened the tongue’s accent, and made gen- 
tle the step until a sweet voice and kind- 
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ly manner had become a habit with them 
all; and in thus constantly evincing their 
good-will toward one another in every 
act ; the always “ preferring one another” 
with real heart politeness was what had 
so adorned the home. And I learned that 
from manifested love come the sweetest 
joys in life; that this was the genuine 
key-note of home happiness. 

We sometimes hear of a_ husband's 
affectionate care and watchfulness over 
an invalid wife, seeming to be most con- 
tent when in her society. Such admira- 
ble instances were seen in the lives of 
Wendell Phillips and Mr. Burdette, of 
the Hawkeye. The constant appeal to the 
sympathy and thoughtfulness of a person 
has a tendency to call into action the 
finer and nobler qualities of his nature, 
causing him to grow more and more un- 
selfish until he finds it of a truth to be 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

It surely can not be that we do not 
truly love those nearest us; that often 
the feeling is not made more apparent 
until there comes a time of sorrow and 
separation. Herein is wise counsel : 


* If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 


GEORGE ELIOT’S PRIVATE LIFE. 
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| 
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That you love him, ere life’s eveninz 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ?”’ 


Why should we ever permit “sorrow 
to be the only furnace to melt our selfish 
hearts together in love”? Rather let 
every day show forth in word and deed 
each soul’s well-meaning for a fellow- 
creature, not hiding the gracious senti- 
ment, nor yet with the expectancy of 
always receiving as much in return; but 
.as some one has beautifully expressed it : 
“Go through the world as you would 
walk through a gallery of pictures, loving 
and admiring and expecting no return.”’ 

Goethe says: “There is a courtesy of 
the heart; it is allied to love; from it 
springs the purest courtesy in the out- 
ward behavior.” It is more of this heart 
courtesy that we want about our firesides 
to make happy homes. Most persons are 
both human and humane enough to have 
| a common hungering for the heart's re- 
sponsive tenderness, and to such 


“ Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
When there’s one we love to meet us.” 


LISSA B. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S PRIVATE LIFE. 


P. WHIPPLE, in the North Amert- 
* can Review for October, has an ar- 
ticle on the private life of George Eliot. 


George Eliot said of a previous essay of | 


Mr. Whipple in this review that it was 


the best criticism of her “Daniel De- | 
ronda ” that had been written in any lan- | 


guage. Mr. Whipple thus describes her 
union with Mr. Lewes: 


“What some liberal critics would call | 


the great mistake of her life, if not, as 


both English and American matronhood | 


assert, the great blot on her character, 
was her marriage to George H. Lewes. 
According to English law the martiage 
was illegal. The wife of Mr. Lewes aban- 
doned him after committing adultery; 
she felt, or pretended to feel, remorse for 
her conduct, and was received back into 
the household she had dishonored. Then 


| some new seducer tempted her to fly 
away from her husband and children. 
The home became homeless. By a tech- 
nicality of English law, Lewes had for- 
feited his right to be divorced from his 
faithless partner, because, in a moment 
of compassion, he had received her back 
as his ‘lawfully’ wedded wife. In this 
| condition, as a twice-dishonored husband, 
he met with Miss Evans. He was fascin- 
| ated by her, and she gradually became 
fascinated by him. There was no out- 
ward beauty on either side; Lewes was 
one of the homeliest men in Great Brit- 
ain, and Miss Evans had no personal at- 
traction, if we except the sweetness of 
her voice and the singular beauty of ex- 
pression in her eyes. Each saw the vis- 
age of the other ‘in the mind.’ Miss 
| Evans, repudiating the technicality of 
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the English law, consented to be united 
to Mr. Lewes, went abroad with him, was 
married to him, we think, in some foreign 
city, and returned to England a kind of 
social rebel, frowned upon by all women 
except those intimate friends who knew 
her motives and never faltered in their 
friendship. As she never sought ‘society,’ 
and rather disliked it, she bore with ex- 
emplary patience all the social disadvan- 
tages Of her illegal rather than immoral 
conduct. Seven years before her union 
we find in one of her letters this remark 
about the novel of ‘Jane Eyre,’ then the 
literary sensation of the season: ‘All 
self-sacrifice is good, but one would like 
it to be a somewhat nobler cause than 
that of a diabolical law which chains a 
man, soul and body, to a putrefying car- 
cass.’ After her marriage, she wrote to 
her friend Mrs. Bray, that ‘any unworldly, 
unsuperstitious woman who is sufficiently 
acquainted with the realities of life can 
pronounce my relations to Mr. Lewes im- 
moral; | can only understand by remem- 


—————======®> @& © 


bering how subtile and complex are the 
influences which mould opinion.’ 

“Whatever may be thought of the le- 
gality or morality of the connection, there 
can be no doubt it led to the happiest re- 
sults to both parties. Lewes had been 
practically homeless for two years. There 
was danger that his children would grow 
up uneducated and uncared for. He was 
fast drifting into Bohemian habits. Four 
years after his new marriage, Mrs. Lewes 
states in her journal that their ‘ double 
life is more and more blessed—more and 
more complete.’ A few weeks after, 
Lewes writes in his journal that he owes 
an intellectual debt of gratitude to Her- 
bert Spencer. He says: 

“* My acquaintance with him was the 
brightest ray in a very dreary, wasted 
period of my life I owe him another 
and deeper debt. It was through him that 
I learned to know Marion—to know her 
was to love her—and since then my life 
has been anew birth. Toher I owe all my 
prosperity and happiness. Gud bless her!" ” 





NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY.—No. 2. 


ULY tot#.—Mary’s mother sent for 
J me yesterday to ask my advice. She 


| under any circumstances overwork cither 
| by thought, care, or effort.” 
I looked forward with great interest to 


is greatly troubled lest she give to the | 
world another child like Mary, and tells me | the opening of a new day in this disap- 
that when she kept the hotel from which | pointed home. It came at last. I was 
she came to this one, she used to get so ushered into a beautiful room where lay 
weary in mind and body that she nearly | a sweet-faced woman by whose side sat a 


died. There came a day she could not 
count the money to pay her servants. 
She tried and tried, but her overcharged 
mind gave out and refused to do its 
work. 


her school days stood very high in math- 
ematics. 
the mystery! 


faculty for weeks. It came too late to 


save the little life to be, or rather to en- | 


dow it with her own gifts. “Now you 
must have less care,” I said; “be cheer- 
ful, and trust in God and all will be well. 
Take rides daily, read good things, books 
of science, art, listen to music, but don’t 


She had often wondered if this | 
had shadowed Mary’s mind. She had in | 


Ah! here was the solution of | 
She did not recover that | 


gentleman rocking and holding a tiny bit 
of humanity in his hands before him. 
| The kisses fell on a little round face that 
was charming enough for a queen's 
daughter. How plump were its limbs 
and shapely its head. “ Plenty of mathe- 
matics here,” I said, half laughing, half 
crying, “and everything else one wants 
in a child. Doesn't it pay to be kind, Mr. 
B., and considerate ?” 
“ O4, yes ; but my business has suffered 
terribly without her guiding hand.” 
“Oh, never mind about the hotel busi- 
ness,” I said encouragingly, “there’s no 
failure here,” pointing to baby. Though 
this is a reminiscence of the past, I wish 
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to add something about that baby. I did 
not follow it through babyhood to child- 
hood, for I became ill and left the city 
not many months after, but through a 
friend I learned that it was very interest- 
ing and very smart both with books and 
hands, showing a very desirable quality 
of brain when quite young, and was lov- 
ing and happy, dancing about, full of 
song and the delight of the house. 

Feb. 4th——The wind blows very chill, 
and the snow falls, but my school has 
been full—only one vacant seat; one 
hundred and thirty-nine out of one hun- 
dred and forty. We were singing just after 
recess, when our Freddy raised his hand 
and shook it, frowning sadly. I motioned 
him near, but mistaking my meaning, he 
spoke quite loud, “ Please, sha’n’t Sammy 
Lunenburg stop his noise? he makes my 
head ache.” This, of course, stopped the 
verse of music from being finished ; every 
voice was still. Freddy is one of the 
finest lads I ever knew. He has never 
before been disorderly. But his seat- 





mate’s unmusical voice, and his great at- 
tempt at noise instead of melody, were 
too much for Freddy’s acutely sensitive 


ear. I calledthe lad tome. Sammy felt 
very much aggrieved. “I’ve done him 
nothing a bit, at all,” he said. “I just 
sang as loud as I could, and no more did 
Ido.” Sammy had wholly mistaken his 
seatmate’s meaning. “Well, sing that 
verse alone for me, Sammy, and I'll de- 
cide the case.” So the dear, honest little 
fellow piped it up as loud as he could, 
expecting my approval. What coud I 
I mustn’t grieve him or reprove 
him, but I advised him to sing very softly 
in future so as not to drown my alto, and 
| looked down the long line of musical 
boys to find a new seat for Sammy where 
one wouldn’t mind his bad notes; but alas, 
there wasn’t a place anywhere for him if 
he sang, and how could I deprive a good 
boy of the full benefit of my teaching. 
Freddy came to the rescue without my 
saying a word. “ Please, Johnny Hunter 
doesn’t sing better than Sammy; let 
them sing to each other.” And so it was 
decided that they be seatmates, it being 


say ? 


NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY.—WNo. 2. 
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satisfactory to both boys. This brought 
Sammy so near that I readily detected 
the trouble that had so vexed his friend. 


| He could not quite reach the high notes. 


I kept him after school for several days 
to train his voice. He understood at last 
the difference himself, and rounds out 
the sounds with hearty good-will. 

Freddy is the quickest to catch a tune 
of any one in school. His ear is so well 
attuned to melody, I have only to sing 
one verse of a new tune, and write the 
words on the blackboard, for him to carry 
it right along. And what wonder? His 
father is the leader of a band that bears 
his name, and composes for it much of its 
music. He is a German, and received in 
the fatherland a thorough musical educa- 
tion under famous masters. It is said 
that he teaches how to play every instru- 
ment in the band, which meets in his hall 
right under Freddy’s room. His son is 
already learning to use the violin and 
piano, and evinces his father’s skill. “I 
shall yet play them all,” he says, “ even 
the little thing father made, and that has 
no name.” I am glad that he and Sammy 
are the best of friends, notwithstanding 
this little trouble. Freddy is too benevo- 
lent to carry any such difficulty to a great 
length, and Sammy too forbearing. Poor 
Sammy has no amount of home comforts. 
His father is a dealer in “second-hand 
clothing,” and the child sleeps under the 
counter. He lies awake as long as possible 
listening to the jokes and stories of the 
loungers in his father’s store, while Freddy 
listens to the band below him. No won- 
der I can read a great moral difference 
in the very expression of their faces. 
Freddy’s thoughts have been turned intoa 
better channel by his love of sweet sounds. 
He despises anything that is low or 
mean, and is so positive a character he 
leads his German friends right along. A 
few such boys in the school, or even one, 
makes teaching charming. 

Fune 20th, 18—. A lad near the door 
threw his book angrily down into the 
aisle. “ Master Reynolds,” I said, “ please 
bring that dad d00k to me.” He rose with 
_a smile, for he at once saw the ludicrous 
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side, and, picking up the arithmetic, 
marched up to my desk. 


or on it, and asked what was the matter. 
He was wholly unused to such treatment, 
although that arithmetic showed unmis- 
takable marks of violence from my first 
acquaintance with it—it having then just 
been picked up from the muddy pave- 
ment. “I can’t get the plaguy thing 
right!” “What plaguy thing?” He 
laid the example before me, which I read 
slowly. “That isn’t hard,” he said, “I 
can do it now.” After school I called 
him to my side and told him the conse- 
quences of indulging in a hasty temper, 
and how to make his will-power serve a 
good purpose by obliging it to do his 
bidding by conquering for him this evil 
way that rules his whole being. He is 
fond of conquests, and was greatly de- 


lighted with my way of dealing with his | 
strong Combativeness and Destructive- | 


ness. He says he will cultivate Caution, 
and give reason a better chance to take 
the lead whenever he can think. I shall 
not let him forget. He is a very loving, 
beautiful boy, as smart and quick as one 
could desire, but always into something 
he should let alone. One day I discov- 
ered his hand passing over his desk as if 
in it was something that moved of itself. 
He isn't a bit sly, and wouldn’t deny the 
truth to me on any account. “ Well, let 


me see too, please, Master Reynolds,” I | 


said, smilingly, after he had amused the 
girls across the division for some seconds. 
He rose very reluctantly and brought to 
me .a turtle. “What a pretty fellow,” I 
said, opening an empty drawer in my 
desk, and spreading outa paper. “ We'll 
carpet a room for him.” I judged if 
Reynolds had a turtle he was not alone 
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of all Ferrier’s investigations, and 
from which it seems as if nothing could 
be obtained by the experimental method— 
his investigations into the functions of 
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I looked the | 
book all over to find the bad place in it, | 
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inthis. Sol kept peeping into the drawer 
as if interested in its welfare, as indeed | 
was. I wanted it to live and give my 
pupil pleasure after school, as he had 
begged for it then. So I said: “I think 
my turtle is quite lonely in his house. 
Hasn’t some one got one to keep him 
company?” Instantly five hands were 
raised, and five turtles were dropped into 
| my drawer. The boys all remained in at 
| recess to claim their possessions, and 
| promised to carry them out to a pond 
| near and leave them until school was 
| over. These lads will do anything for 
me in consideration of the favor shown 
their turtles. It is better to err on the 
loving side, if at all, but this did not at 
all detract from the order of my school. 
| They brought into school what interested 
them, and perhaps to see what | knew 
| about turtles, as I had taught them some 
curious things in natural history. But 
instead of knowing for them, they taught 
me what I was pleased to learn from them. 
| uly 15¢h.—Reynolds really improves 
| in behavior, and is learning to control his 
| quick temper. Of course he often fails, 
| but Iam ready to overlook that when | 
| see such unmistakable signs of attempt 
| at self-control, The pupils all notice it 
too, and frequently speak of it. He is 
| much beloved by them ail, he is so very 
| kind and generous. Noone can pick upa 
fallen child with sweeter grace or forgive 
an insult quicker than he. I have just 
| received a note of thanks from his 
mother, who assures me it is nothing to 
control her son now to what it was a few 
months ago. This is very cheering 
indeed. It shows how a large organ can 
do duty for one in defeating itself where 
| one has other organs of moral worth to 
lead the way. L. R. DE WOLF. 


OF THE BRAIN.—A REVIEW.—No. 2. 


| the cerebrum. According to Ferrier, de- 
struction of the cerebral hemispheres re- 
duces the animal to a complex machine, 
deprived of sensation, ideation, volition, 
and intelligence in general. The cere- 
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brum can not be stimulated by mechani- | 
cal means. This is proved by the case 
when a bullet passed through a man’s 
brain without stimulating it, and also by | 
the famous “crowbar case,” in which a | 
tamping-iron, three feet seven inches 
long, weighing 13 4 Ibs., was driven, by the | 
premature explosion of a blast, through | 
the brain of Phineas P. Gage, at Caven- | 
dish, Vt., Sept. 13, 1848. The bar, how- 
ever, was round and smooth, and tapered 
to a point at one end; hence, like a bod- 
kin or skewer thrust into a sack of wool, 
it separated the brain matter. He re- 
covered in a month, and lived fifteen 
years longer, but with impaired intellect. 

The brain does not feel any pain when 
touched, but when pressed upon, con- 
sciousness is suspended, and on removing 
the pressure consciousness is again re- 
stored. Parts of the cerebrum can be 
stimulated by means of galvanism, 
but uniformity in the experiments can 
not be produced on account of the 
difficulty of exciting the brain. The/ 
degree of excitement which would % 
cause intense activity in the natural 
state, has but little effect when the 
animal is partly anesthetic, and no 
effect at all when the animal is deeply 
anesthetic. Dupuy, Carville, and 
Duret hold that the excitement of the 
cerebrum which is produced is caused 
by the stimulation being conducted | 
through the mass of the brain to the basal | 
ganglia, and that the responses really | 
come from these ganglia. Ferrier, in reply | 
to this, acknowledges that the stimulation 
may be conducted in that way, but says 
results are produced when the cerebrum is 
stimulated, which can not be produced | 
by stimulation of the basal ganglia them- 
selves, and stimulation of the Island of | 
Reil in the cerebrum produces no move- | 
ments whatever. Carville and Duret ac- | 
knowledge that stimulation is partly pos- 
sible in the cerebrum if the current is not 
too strong. 

Ferrier made some experiments on 
monkeys by touching different parts of | 
the cerebrum with the electrodes, and 
the following was the result. (See figure 


(1) for the regions of the brain in which 
the locations are made). (1) (On the 
posterior parietal lobe), Advance of the 
opposite hind leg as in walking. (2, 3, 4) 
(On the convolution round the upper 
part of the fissure of Rolando), Complex 
movements of the opposite leg, arm, and 
trunk as in swimming. (3) Wagging of 
the tail. (5) (At the posterior extremity 
of the superior frontal convolution), Ex- 
tension forward of the opposite arm and 
hand. (6) (On the upper part of the as- 
cending frontal convolution), Supination 
and flexion of the opposite fore-arm. (7, 8) 
(On the middle of the ascending frontal 
convolution), Centres for elevating and 
depressing the angle of the mouth. (9, 
10,) (On lower part of the ascending 
frontal convolution), Related to opening 


Ferrier’s Centres oF Moror Excirasitity. 


of the mouth, with protrusion (9) and 
contraction (10) of the tongue, according 


as the electrodes are on (9) or (10). (11) 
(near 10), Retraction of the angle of the 
mouth. (12) (On the posterior portions 


| of the superior and middle frontal convo- 
| lutions), The eyes open widely, the pupils 


dilate, and the head and eyes turn to- 
ward the opposite side. (13, 13’)* (On the 
supra-marginal lobule and angular gyrus), 
The eyes move toward the opposite side 
with an upward (13) or downward (13’) 
deviation; the pupils generally contract, 


| and this is supposed to be the centre of 


vision. (14) (On the superior (first) tem- 


| pero-sphenoidal convolution), Pricking 


* The outer row of centres numbered 13 should be 
13’, the engraver having omitted the exponent. 
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up of the opposite ear, the head and eyes | 


turn to the opposite side, and the pupils 


dilate largely. This is the centre of vis- | 


ion. (15) (At the base of the brain), 
Torsion of the lip and nostrils on the 
same side, so as to cause a closure of the 
nostrils. (a, b, c, d) (On the postero- 
parietal convolution), Centre for move- 
ments of the hand and wrist. 

Ferrier admits that there is great diffi- 
culty in obtaining responses that agree 
with each other, and those which he can 
not explain he accounts for by conduction 
of the current to the basal ganglia. 


many cases different, and in some cases 


similar, but he has been able to map out | 
He locates | 
sight in the angular gyrus (13, 13’); for, | 
when the angular gyrus is destroyed, | 


a few centres, as follows: 


sight is lost. If the right gyrus is de- 


stroyed, the left eye becomes blind; and | 


if the left gyrus is destroyed, the right 
eye becomes blind. Ferrier destroyed 
both in a rabbit which was very fond of 
tea, and would always drink it when 
shown to it; but when they were re- 
moved, he placed the tea before the 
rabbit, but it would not drink, and did 
not seem to see it till he put its nose 
in the tea, and then it drank it. Why 
did not Ferrier locate smell also in the 
angular gyrus? for the rabbit did not 
seem to smell the tea, and we know 
that animals when blindfolded will eat 
food from the smell when they can 
not see it. There is, therefore, some 
reason for doubting his conclusions in 
the above, as in other cases, since other 


conclusions can be drawn from his experi- | 


ments. He locates the brain centre of hear- 


ing in the upper temporal convolution, | 


because when that part was removed 
from a monkey, which had been accus- 
tomed to turn round when Ferrier made 
a shrill sound behind him, did not turn 


round at the usual sound, but would turn | 


round when he attracted him through his 
other senses. Ferrier is not certain about 
this location, however; for in electric 
stimulation the centre (12) gave the 
same responses. Touch he locates in 


The | 
results in different animals have been in | 
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the gyrus uncinatus and hippocampus 
major, because destruction of this region 
causes loss of sensibility in the opposite 
half of the body. 

When the tip of the temporal lobe was 
cut out a sapid stimulus could be placed 
on the tongue without its being perceived 
by the animal; hence, Ferrier locates 
taste in this region, yet is doubtful about 
it. The appetite for food he places in 
the occipital lobes. Speech he locates 
in the lower part of the ascending frontal 
convolution (9, 10), just overlapping the 
Island of Reil; for destruction of this 
part destroys articulate speech. 

Experiments on the frontal region of 
the brain gave negative results, but 
movements of the eyes were seen. The 
monkey, deprived of this region, appear- 
ed dull or dazed, and dozed off to sleep. 
Ferrier concludes that the functions of 
this region are not known, but says, 
“The Phrenologists have good reasons for 
placing the intellectual powers in the 
frontal lobes, forthe man with the greatest 
frontal region has the greatest intelli- 
gence.” 

Briefly recapitulating Ferrier’s conclu- 
sions, we have:—Reflex action in the 
spinal chord, compound reflex action in 
the medulla oblongata: Cvu-ordination of 
a complex form of activity, as locomotion, 
emotional expressions, etc., in the mesen- 
| cephal; functions of equilibrium, co-or- 
| dination, locomotion, etc., in the cere- 
| bellum, mixed with the mesencephal ; 
| secondary reflex or automatic action in 
| the basal ganglia; mental, motor, and 
| sensory saction in the cerebral hemi- 
| spheres. 

About the time that these results of 
Ferrier’s experiments were made known, 
| Dr. Logan, an American phrenologist, 

was asked what he thought of them and 
their bearing on Phrenology ; he replied: 
|“If we throw aside the conclusions 
Ferrier has come to without sufficient 
grounds, and correct the mistakes he 
has made, his experiments are a strong 
proof of Phrenology, and I would gladly 
accept them as true if I felt they would 
last; but I think Ferrier did not let the 
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animals live long enough after removing 
the centres to form a just estimate, and I 
think if they had been permitted to live 
long enough to recover from the effects 
of the lesions, the functions which Ferrier 
thought were destroyed would have been 
restored.” This expression of Logan’s 
seems almost prophetic, in the light of 
the more recent investigations of Goltz 
and Munk in the same field. 


ments as Ferrier, and reached altogether 
different results. 
animals from whom they removed Fer- 
rier’s centres, when permitted to live 
long enough, had the functions injured by 
the removal restored to them. Ferrier 
seems to have kept his animals alive for 
a few days only, and to have closed his 
observations before sufficient recovery 
took place. Goltz removed parts of the 
cerebral surface by washing the nervous 
substance away with a stream of water, 
which is less dangerous than the other 
method and causes but little bleeding. 
He found that the operation was followed 
by more or less paralysis of the designated 
motor functions, but the paralysis of the 
functions in a short time wholly disap- 
peared, no matter what portion of the 
brain he removed. The amount of mis- 
chief done depended not on the locality 
operated upon, but upon the quantity of 
brain matter removed, and after a re- 
covery from one lesion another mutila- 
tion produced the same phenomena, more 
or less as the case might be. In one case, 
in which he removed the greater part of 
both hemispheres, the dog lived for 
months and gave no signs of muscular 
weakness. The muscles of the body were 
firm and well, and the only permanent 
failure was a certain clumsiness in the 
movements. Goltz considers that his 
experiments do not warrant him in mark- 
ing out any motor centres in the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum. He comes to 
the same results in his experiments on 
the sensory centres; but he noticed an 
imperfection of vision in his experiments, 
which was not a failure of sight, but a 
failure to recognize things as what they 





These | 
physiologists performed the same experi- | 


They found that those | 





were before. A dog, from which portions 
of the cerebral hemispheres were re- 
moved, failed to recognize his food by 
sight. When threatened with the whip, 
he was not cowed; when the hand was 
held out for his paw (although he had 
been accustomed to give his paw before 
the removal), yet he made no response, 
and although before the operation he be- 
came violently excited when the labora- 
tory servant in a fantastic dress appeared, 
yet, after the operation, he was perfectly 
indifferent tothe same image. This might 
be mistaken for lack of sight, but Goltz 
discovered that the animal saw the ob- 
jects, but did not recognize them in the 
same light, and could be educated after- 
ward to understand what they were. 

This accounts for Ferrier’s example of 
the rabbit which did not seem to see the 
tea, and from which he came to the con- 
clusion that sight was destroyed. The 
results of the experiments of Goltz and 
Munk may be stated as follows: 

1. After destruction to any extent of 
any part of the cerebral cortex, the ani- 
mal, if it survives, still has the power of 
conscious willing over all the muscles of 
the body. No lesion confined to the cor- 
tex can produce permanent paralysis of 
any muscle. Each part of the cortex 
seems to have independent connection 
with the excentric bodily members. 
There are no special motor centres ex- 
clusively concerned in particular volun- 
tary movements. 

2. It is not possible by destruction of 
any part of the cortex to produce total 
loss of touch in any part of the body, or 
total loss of any of the other senses. The 
animal can always be brought, by every 
one of the senses, to perform movements 
that may be considered signs of conscious 
sensation. 

3. Any considerable destruction of the 
same part in both hemispheres has its 
effect on intelligence. If more than the 
eighth of an ounce is removed from the 
surface of each hemisphere the animal 
becomes stupid, and complete imbecility 
follows extensive destruction. 

4. Whether all parts of the cortex 
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are perfectly equivalent is not clear. So 
far the experiments indicate a certain 
difference between the occipital and pa- 
rietal lobes, vision being more affected 
by destruction of the occipital lobes, 
while the skin sensibility and the con- 
nected power of definite movements is 
injured more by destruction of the pa- 
rietal lobes; but # may be that in the 
latter case the basal ganglia are more 
likely to be implicated in the experiment. 

In an article, in znd for 1880, on the 
experiments of Goltz and Munk, the au- 
thor ventures the assertion that Goltz’s 
experiments have overthrown the con- 
clusions of Ferrier, and that the experi- 
mental localization of functions in the 
brain will soon be as completely forgot- 
ten as Phrenology is to-day. “ The brain,” 
says the author, “is a unit, and the work 
of Ferrier will soon be forgotten.” It is 
strange what foolish assertions men make, 
and the ignorance they exhibit when any- 
thing interferes with their prejudices. 
In this author’s assertion we have an ex- 
ample of that sort; for to consider the 
brain as a unit, we must deny that it is 
an organ of the mind, and unless we ad- 
mit it to be an organ of the mind, and 
composed of different functions, we can 
not explain the phenomenon of sleep and 
dreams. Mental diseases and injuries to 
the brain prove it to be a congeries of 
organs, and on no other principle can 
they be explained. There is no anato- 
mist who denies that the brain is an organ 
of the mind, and that it may be composed 
of different functions. Goltz does not 
consider that he has proved the brain to 
be a unit; he simply states that Ferrier 
has been too hasty in his conclusions, 
and that before local centres can be 
mapped out, we must first discover what 
are the functions of the occipital, parietal, 
and middle lobes, and when we have de- 
cided these we can then proceed to more 
local mapping. 

Ferrier's experiments will not soon be 
forgotten, but will be esteemed for what 
they are worth, just as those of Flourens 
are to-day, and if the author meant by 
his remarks to say that Phrenology is 








forgotten, he only showed his own igno- 
rance of the subject and its conditions 
at the present time. 

It will be seen from the account now 
given that there is a great deal of dis- 
cussion among the experimentalists them- 
selves, and the next twenty years may 
contradict even the experiments of Goltz 
and Munk, but leaving that let us now 
turn to the fifth and last method. 

Willis is called the father of Phrenol- 
ogy, but the founder of the present sys- 
tem was Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna, 
who was early attracted to the study of 
the brain and its functions. His method, 
as I have already stated, includes all the 
others. Gall was early drawn to observe 
individuals who had a particular talent 
in a high degree, as music, or a gift of 
language. After observing people of this 
description for years, he noticed that 
they were all characterized by a promi- 
nence of the head at a particular spot. 
He then observed that persons who did 
not possess these qualities in a high de- 
gree, or were entirely destitute of them, 
did not have the prominences. He there- 
fore concluded that the prominences had 
something to do with the peculiar talent 
these persons possessed. Having come 
to this conclusion, when he observed any 
mechanic, musician, sculptor, draughts- 
man, or mathematician eminently gifted, 
and who displayed his talent from birth, 
he examined his head to see if he could 


| discover a peculiar development of any 


cerebral part. Proceeding in this way, 
he soon detected peculiar developments 
in musicians, mechanics, and other indi- 
viduals. He observed that a certain part 
of the head was always highly developed 
when a peculiar talent was strongly mani- 
fested, while the rest of the head was 
differently shaped in each individual case. 


| At first he confined his investigations to 


men of partial genius, and such individu- 
als were his best subjects, because the 
developments were more easily observed 
in them. . 

As Gall was physician to the insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb at Vienna, 
and a friend of Dr. Nord, physician to 
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the director of the schools in Vienna, 
also professionally acquainted with many 
families, he had great facilities for ob- 
servation, and he did not fail to use 
them. He went through families, schools, 
asylums for orphans, foundling hospitals, 
houses of correction, etc., and particularly 
observed those who had certain qualities 
marked, and particular parts of the head 
developed. He procured the heads of 
some of these individuals at death, and 
on removing the skull from the brain he 
found that the brain conformed to the 
skull in its shape, and wherever there 
was a prominence on the skull there was 
a like prominence on the brain filling the 
place forming the prominence on the 
skull, showing that the prominence was 
caused by the development of that par- 
ticular part of the brain. In this way 
Gall was able to associate certain talents 
or faculties with particular parts of the 
brain and head, from the fact that when 
the talent was possessed in an eminent 
degree, a particular part of the brain was 
highiy developed, and when the talent | 
was small the same part of the head and 
brain was small, thus proving by double 
means the correctness of his inductions. 
Whenever he met any one who pos- | 
sessed in an eminent degree any talent or | 
faculty, he took a cast of his head if per- 
mitted, and to get the exact form of it | 


| tutions of every description. 
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houses of correction, hospitals for the 
insane and other institutions, under con- 
tribution for this purpose. He put casts of 
the individuals in whom he had seen a fac- 
ulty highly developed, side by side, and if 
the external sign of any talent was already 
known to him, he looked for it in the 
casts, and if not known, he endeavored 
to find an external prominence in those 
in whom he had observed the talent. As 
the persons from whom he had taken 
the casts were still living, he could resort 
to them whenever he was in doubt about 
any talent. He met with many difficulties 
in his investigations, and it is one proof 
of his genius to see the ingenuity he dis- 
played in overcoming these difficult’es. 
That he might more easily observe the 
peculiar shapes and developments of 
heads, and more accurately locate the 
functions, he found it necessary to make a 
collection of human crania. He gathered 
together skulls from hospitals and insti- 
When any 
individual of a peculiar development was 
executed for crime, or died, he procured 
that person’s head, examined it carefully, 
and noted the agreement of the brain 


| with the conformation of the head, and 


preserved the skull. He even procured 
the skulls of noted persons from the 
graveyards, and it became a common 
thing for people to think that Gall was 


he shaved off the hair, to which many | seeking their skulls, and some were afraid 
submitted gladly ; but when they did not, | of him on that account. He succeeded, 
he obtained the configuration by careful | however, in making a very large collec- 
measurements. His custom was to take | tion of skulls of all kinds, many hundred 


a mould of the whole head and face by | 
applying plaster over it in two or three | 
pieces, and from this mould an accurate | 
cast of the individual’s head was made. | 
He found it very easy to get permission | 
to make these moulds; for he often gave | 
to the person or his family a bust of the | 
individual, and they willingly submitted, 
for by this means they obtained a perfect | 
likeness, the size of life, of the one oper- 

ated on. In this way in a few years Gall 

obtained over 400 casts of individuals, | 
from the beggar to the prince; the deaf, 

the dumb, idiots, children of every age, 


boys, girls, women, etc. He laid schools, 


in number, and at great expense. Indeed 
he spent more money in his investiga- 
tions than he ever earned by them; but 
as he had no children, and gave himself 
up almost wholly to them, he was able to 
do a vast amount of work. It was his 
custom to mark each organ on the cra- 


| nium as he discovered it, and when he 


examined the cerebral parts beneath 
these markings, he found that they cor- 
responded in shape and development 
with the development on the skull, as 
indeed they must, since the brain 
formed first, and the skull assumes the 
form of the brain. When the protuber- 


is 
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ance was the segment of a sphere, the 
convolutions under it were spirally rolled 
upon each other, as in the organ of Con- 
structiveness. When the sign was conical 
or pyramidal there were conical or pyr- 
amidal convolutions underneath it, as 
in the organ of Tune. If they were ele- 
vated, prominent, and broad, so likewise 
were the convolutions. 

Gall and Spurzheim never found any 
exceptions to this rule in sound brains 
or those of middle age, and where the 
forehead was low and contracted they 
found that it covered convolutions which 
were always small. In cases where any 


faculty was manifested with much energy, | 


they found the cerebral parts more de- 


veloped and prominent than those in the | 
Working on in this | 
way, Gall was able to discover a large | 
functions of the brain. | 


neighboring parts. 


number of the 
He did not come hastily to conclusions, 
but spent years of patient investigation. 
He did not, as most of the later experi- 
mentalists have done, form his opinions 
from a few isolated cases, but his in- 
stances were numbered by the thousand. 

Before he gave his conclusions to the 
world he examined everything by An- 
atomy and Comparative Anatomy, which 
I have called the first and second meth- 
ods of discovering brain functions. He 
found that the anatomy of the brain con- 
firmed him in his establishment of the 
organs ; for, first, the bundles that consti- 


tute them are distinct, and their plurality | 


is as evident as the plurality of the facul- 
ties themselves; second, some faculties 
are very potent, and have a great sphere 
of activity, while others are weak, and 
the size of the respective organs harmon- 
izes with this fact. It 
that the feelings act with greater energy 
than the intellectual faculties, and Gall 
found that anatomy exhibited a corre- 
sponding difference in the quantity of 
brain apportioned to each sort of func- 
Anatomy also shows that the vari- 
ous cerebral parts are not simultaneously 
developed, just as the manifestations of 
the mind do not start at the same time 
into action. 


is also known 


tion. 
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He found that the animals nearest re- 
lated to man were but fragments of man, 
as they lacked those parts of the brain in 
which were located those powers in man 
that the animal was destitute of, and pos- 
sessed only those parts of the brain in 
which he had located powers common to 
both. 

It requires considerable skill to trace 
the corresponding parts of the brain in 
man and the lower animals, but those 
who understand the matter can readily 
do so. If it is desired to ascertain the 
intellectual faculties of man, compare 
the brain or head of the dog, the horse, 
or the ox with that of man, and see how 
the heads of the animals recede above 
the orbits; how they are flattened. They 
never form a vault extending beyond the 
eyes ; but look at man with his forehead 
elevated three inches above the eyes, and 
| often arched in front. The more the 
| dog’s forehead is elevated above the or- 
| bits, the more does he resemble man. 
| Compare the external inferior angles of 
| the forehead of a great musician with 
that of the dog, the ape, or the ox, and it 
will be seen that the parts of the cranium 
indicating the musical talent, and conse- 
quently the parts of the brain underneath 
| that prominence, do not exist in them. 
| Compare a singing-bird, as the canary, 
| the blackbird, the thrush, the nightingale, 
|or the mocking-bird, with the sparrow, 
| the hawkfinch, the grosbeak, or the owl, 
| and notice the difference between them 
| in that part of the head in which Gall lo- 
| cated the musical talent, and you have a 

strong proof from comparative anatomy 
of the correctness of the location of Tune ; 
and so it is with many other organs. The 
proofs that might be gathered in this 
way to support Gall’s conclusions are 
numberless, and he did not fail to collect 
them, and although by themselves they 
could not establish the functions of the 
brain, yet combined with Gall’s other 
methods they ought to be convincing. 
The clinical and pathological method 
was also used by Gall. He travelled 
through the hospitals and asylums exam- 
| ining every case of injury or disease of 





| 
| 
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the brain he could find, and discovering | 
what faculty or faculties were impaired. 
He found in some cases where a bullet | 
had passed through the organ of Number 
that calculation was destroyed. Mental | 
alienations, and especially partial insani- 
ties, monomaniz, and idiocy, were much 
more available than accidental injuries of 
the brain in proving his locations. In 
idiots from birth the brain is either small 
or distended by water. In partial insani- 
ties the organs whose functions were 
most deranged were commonly more de- 
veloped than the others. Those who 
were insane from pride had great devel- 
opment of the organ of Self-esteem. In 
many cases of monomania, the part of 
the head in which was situated the dis- | 
eased organ was found by Gall to be hot, 
and others have confirmed his observa- 
tions since then. Many cases might be 
mentioned where injuries to parts of the 
brain have been found to agree with the 
location given by Gall of the function 
impaired or affected by the injury, but 
we have not time to dwell on them. | 
The effects from the injury of a portion 
of the brain are of two aspects: either the | 
power located in that part of the brain is 
stimulated to increased activity, or it is | 
destroyed altogether, according to the | 
extent of the injury. The same results 
are found to take place in lesions by the 
experimental method. Gall collected 
many proofs of this and other sorts, which 
proved the correctness of his location of 
each organ; but it is impossible for me 
to give a just estimate in this sketch of 
the multitude of these proofs; for adding 
to the proofs of Gall those collected by 
investigators, volumes could be 
written on each organ. 

Gall had no idea of any system when 
he commenced his investigations, but he 
marked each organ on the skull as he 
discovered it, but what was his surprise 
when his work was nearly finished to dis- 
cover that the result itself had a system 
in it. Thus the faculties which were 
common to man and the animals were 
located in those parts of the brain which | 
were common to both, and their seats 


later 


| ology 
| covering the functions of the brain, says 
| that the method used by Gall is the only 
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were in the lower part of the brain. The 
faculties which man exclusively enjoyed, 
and which distinguished him from the 
brute, were located in those cerebral 
parts that were wanting in the brutes, 
the superior or upper part of the brain. 
Also, that the more indispensable the func- 
tions were, the nearer they were placed 
to the base of the brain or the medial 
line of the brain, and that those faculties 
which aid each other were placed near 
together. The wisdom of this arrange- 
ment itself, and the fact that it was not 
prearranged by Gall, but grew up from 
the investigations he made, and the 
marking of the organs as they were dis- 
covered, is a strong proof of the correct- 
ness of the phrenological method. Dr. 
Dalton, speaking in his “ Human Physi- 
” of the different methods of dis- 


one by which they can be discovered. 

Dr. Gall by his investigations not only 
proved that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and a congeries of organs, but he 
succeeded in discovering many of the 
functions of the brain, and by means of 
these functions and their manifestations 
he succeeded in analyzing and establish- 
ing many of the fundamental powers of 
the mind, and locating them in their 
proper brain parts. In this way he formed 
a science of mind and an art of reading 
character. His system was improved by 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, and al- 
though it was never claimed to be perfect 
or complete by Gall or any of his follow- 
ers, yet it seems to me that it is the most 
complete system of mental philosophy 
that has appeared. 

Gall discovered twenty-seven organs; 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others increased 
these to thirty-seven, and they have since 
been increased to forty. Some of these 
are given in phrenological works as 
doubtful; for although the proofs in their 
favor are very many, yet there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among phrenologists as 
to whether the proofs are sufficient, and 
the analysis sufficiently clear. 

I have already stated that Gall and 
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Spurzheim pursued the fourth or experi- 
mental method also. After Gall’s inves- 
tigations were made known to the world, 
the experimentalists endeavored to dis- 
cover the functions in their own way, 
rather than believe in Gall’s method and 
accept his conclusions. They tried to 
prove Gall’s discoveries false by their ex- 
periments, but without success. Gall and 
Spurzheim examined all the investiga- 
tions of contemporary experimentalists ; 
but finding them to be contradictory, one 
disagreeing with another, they deter- 
mined to try experiments for themselves, 
and so they cautiously and carefully went 
through them on rabbits, pigeons, dogs, 
and other animals with varying success 
and different results. Gall even went so 
far as to go to some of the most distin- 
guished of the experimenters, and to 
make sure that he made no mistakes, he 
witnessed and took part in some of their 
experiments; but finding that nothing 
satisfactory could be obtained in that 
way, he gave it up as insufficient to dis- 
cover the functions of the brain. His ac- 
count of this is given in the first volume 
of the large edition of his works, and it is 
alluded to in the sixth volume of the edi- 
tion in the library of Harvard College. 
The experiments as performed in our 
day are improved, however, as the means 
of applying electricity to the brain is no 
doubt superior to what was used in the 
days of Gall, Spurzheim, and Flourens ; 
but after reading all that has been done 
in this department, I have come to the 
conclusion that as far as discovering the 
functions of the brain is concerned it is 
a failure. To discover the functions of 
the brain in this way, it is necessary for 
the operator to know the exact seats of 
the functions themselves, so as to cut 
out or stimulate just one particular or- 
gan, and no more; but this they do not 
know, and as the exact borders and lim- 
its of the organs are unknown to the ex- 
perimenters it is impossible for them to 
limit their work to just one organ. Then, 
again, if they did not know the seats and 
toundaries of the organs, it would be im- 
possible to cut out one organ without in- 





juring or affecting the organs adjacent 
to it. Besides this it is acknowledged 
by the experimentalists themselves, and 
even by Ferrier, that part if not all the 
responses are due to the conduction of 
the electric current through the cere- 
brum to the medulla oblongata and lower 
ganglia. The proof of this is, that not 
only do the phenomena continue when 
the animal is under opium and chloro- 
form if the anesthesia is not too profound 
(in which case there is no response), but 
the results are the same when the sur- 
face of the convolutions operated on is 
congested, and even when it has become 
completely dried up or has been washed 
with strong nitric acid. When the cor- 
pus striatum is stimulated it produces 
the same results as when the cerebral 
surface with which it is connected is 
stimulated, and so with other parts of 
the lower ganglia. All this proves that 
the responses are due to the escape of 
the current to the lower part of the brain. 
Ferrier takes advantage of this fact to 
account for a complication of responses, 
which he can not explain in any other 
way, but states that he came to his con- 
clusions with due allowance for this con- 
duction. Of the sufficiency of his allow- 
ance we may well have doubts; but tak- 
ing it for granted that he did make suf- 
ficient allowance, are we to accept his 
conclusions as the only ones to be drawn 
from his experiments? By no means; 
for is it not absurd to say that nearly the 
whole brain should be taken up with 
mere physical movements, while none or 
only a small part should be reserved for 
mentality ? 

Prof. Rutherford, of King’s College, 
London, at a meeting of the British As- 
sociation, speaking of Ferrier’s discov- 
eries lauds them very highly, and says, 
“We now have a scientific exposition of 
the functions of the brain entirely differ- 
ent from the ridiculous and absurd ex- 
position of Gall and the Phrenologists.” 
It is strange the ignorance and prejudice 
some men show about Phrenology, as if 
anything could be more ridiculous than 
making a special centre for wagging the 
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tail, another for cocking the ears, another 
for closing the eyes, another for extend- 
ing the jaws, another for moving the 
right leg, and still another for moving 
the head to one side. In this way they 
use up the cerebrum with motor centres, 
which might just as well be performed 
by the lower ganglia. There are insects 
with brains no larger than a pea, yet they 
are able to make all these motions and 
others, and are we to use up the mass of 
the brain with such movements when 
they can be done by a brain mass the 
size of anea? If they make a centre for 
wagging the tail, why do they not make 
one for drawing the tail between the legs ? 
the one has just as good a right to have 
a centre as the other. What is to be 
done with tailless animals, as Manx cats? 

The experimentalists seem to think 
they have done wonders, but they have 
still a long way to go before they over- 
take the Phrenologists. If they would 
use a little Phrenology in their investiga- 
tion they would not make some of the 
mistakes they have made. 

Let us consider their experiments as 
correct for a moment that we may see 
how they can be interpreted. on phreno- 
logical principles. We all know that 
each particular quality or emotion has 
its method of expression in the move- 
ments of the body. In elocution we are 
taught to make certain gestures to indi- 
cate anger, fear, surprise, confusion, en- 
treaty, or any other feeling, and in nature 
itself these motions are made when we 
have those feelings, and the motions are, 
therefore, indications of the mental feel- 
ings. What can be moré natural than to 
interpret Ferrier’s responses then as the 
indications of the feelings they represent. 
When Ferrier applied the electrode to 
the parts of the brain marked 13, the 
eyes moved to the opposite side with an 
upward or downward deviation. Now 
this part of the brain is the exact spot 
where Gall locates the organs of Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness, and the re- 
sponses, if they indicate anything, sug- 
gest watchfulness, caution, and slyness, 
the very qualities of those organs. When 





he placed them on g and Io, there was 
opening of the mouth with protrusion 
and retraction of the tongue, and this is 
in the region where the Phrenologists 
locate the organ of Language, but in this 
case Ferrier has been right in his inter- 
pretations, although it was only by the 
aid of mutilations that he came to the 
conclusion. When he touched the part, 
12, which coincides with the phrenologi- 
cal location of Hope and Marvellousness, 
there was wide opening of the eyes, dila- 
tation of the pupils, and moving of the 
head and eyes to the side; could there 
be any better expression of wonder, mar- 
vellousness, and hope? When Ferrier 
stimulated the cerebellum there were 
movements of the eyes and limbs, hence 
he concluded that the organ of the gen- 
erative instinct can not be in the cere- 
bellum. Does Amativeness never ex- 
press itself in the eyes or motions of the 
limbs? Indeed there is scarcely any 
place where Amativeness shows itself 
more than in the eyes and limbs. Upon 
the above principles all his responses 
could be explained, and they would not 
conflict with Phrenology either, but 
rather confirm it. WILLIAM HYDE. 
(To be continued.) 

Two Ways OF ASKING FAvorRs.— 
“ Mag, go in the other room and get my 
new banjo string, can’t you? It’s on top 
of the bureau ; hunt it up.” > 

“No! What made you break that one ? 
Careless boy, wait on yourself. I’m busy 
doing examples,” came the impatient re- 
ply from sister Mag. 

Now here were two children, brother 
and sister, who loved each other, and 
were usually willing to favor each the 
other, but they both feel cross this morn- 
ing and speak accordingly. 

Two hours later Mag had finished her 
lesson, and comes tripping down the steps 
where Harry is sitting with his banjo 
newly strung. He looks up, smiles, and 
calls out as she passed him: 

“Mag, bring me home some blue-bells, 
please.” 

“Yes, dear, if I can find any.” 





























INFLUENCE OF INEBRIETY ON CIVILIZATION. 


IVILIZATION has been aptly termed | religion, and science have turned on the 
the organized march of humanity | most insignificant causes. Thus, states 
from lower to higher levels. It is the | of the weather, the variations of the sea- 
measure of the progress from stage to | sons, the “health of individuals or com- 
stage. It describes the development of | munities, the mental vigor or weakness 
man, and his knowledge of the forces of | manifested at certain times, etc., have been 
nature, and capacity to make them con- | actual switch forces turning the destinies 
tribute to his welfare. of civilization and the race. A child is 
The rapidity and slowness of this | driven into youth and manhood by the 
march depend on many and varied causes, | laws of his being, yet the perfection and 
some of which may be recognized and | completeness of that manhood depend 
studied. Thus the student of Social} on a variety of causes which may be 
Science may trace the presence of wars, | changed. So the race-march from stage 
pestilences, famines, and other great social | to stage along an upward line of devel- 
disturbances, which change and “slow | opment is also turned and modified by 
up” the race march, leaving great wave | causes that are known and controllable. 
marks and ridges on the shores of hu-| The more this generation comprehends 
manity. Civilization and the race-history | and adapts itself to the laws of its organi- 
is covered with traces of revolutions, of | zation, the more rapid the progress of 
upheavals, of the rise and fall of the | evolution upwards. Every step forward 
human race, and of evolutions long and | in the progress of the race reveals new 
painful, or sudden and startling. laws and new forces, the use of which in- 
The progress and development of | creases all perfection and development. 
which we are proud are simply the out- | Insanity, inebriety, pauperism, idiocy, 
growth of the past, the result of condi-| and other degenerative states, are de- 
tions which grew up slowly from many | partures from the laws of nature; they are 
and varied causes. Had these conditions | penalties for violation, side-tracks upon 
and causes varied, the evolutionary race- | which the victims are pushed down to 
march would also have changed, and | extinction. Wherever these dying indi- 
civilization would have been altered. |} viduals and families are found in great 
The historian will find all along the} numbers progress and civilization change. 
paths of history signs of switch points, | Increase the destructive forces, and the 
where slight deviations in the conditions | evolution of the race upward is retarded 
have modified all the future. How often | and diverted. Diminish them, and the 
the most momentous events in politics,| brakes are removed, and the laws of 
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growth come into full activity, and the 
advance from the lower to the higher 
levels is rapid and permanent. 

These facts open up a wide view of the 
possibilities within the power of this gen- 
eration to control. The object of this 
inquiry is to indicate that our civilization 
bears the marks of these degenerative 
conditions, which are preventable; and 
also to suggest that a clearer knowledge 
of these evils will be felt through all the 
future, in the larger and more rapid 
growth of the race. 

In selecting inebriety to illustrate the 
facts, it is chosen as one of the most 
prominent evils of our times, and also 
the one least known, and most often dis- 
cussed. Some idea of its prevalence may 
be formed from the following facts. 

The most reliable comparative estimate 
places the number of inebriates in this 
country at 500,000, The mortality, stated 
as 60,000 yearly, is not considered an over- 
estimate. In reality the most appalling 
array of figures presented by temperance 
men, which are usually mere surmises, 
are often found to be under-estimates, 
and in all probability only outline the 
real facts. If the disease, disability, and 
loss following are considered, also the 
entailments from heredity of suffering, 
incapacity, and misery, we have a sum 
total of degeneration that can not be 
measured by figures or expressed in 
words. 

As an illustration, the results of the 
preliminary inquiries show that 
inebriety is the cause of from fifteen to 
fifty per cent. of all insanity, from thirty 
to eighty per cent. of all idiocy, from sixty 
to ninety per cent. of all pauperism, from 
fifty to eighty per cent. of all crime. These 
are only the first hints from an exact 
study, and they show in some measure 
the extent and disastrous character of 
this disorder. 

The problem growing out of these facts 
and which confronts civilization to-day is 
this: a vast army of inebriates practically 
unknown, misrepresented, and neglected, 
are encamped over all the world, on the 
very front lines of civilization, and in the 


most 





shadowy realms of barbarism: an army 
that is hurrying to extinction; that is on 
the line of evolution downward from 
higher to lower levels, from civilization 
to barbarism, from vigorous manhood to 
disability, dementia, and death ;—an army 
that not only antagonizes all growth out- 
ward to higher conditions of life, but 
leaves recruiting grounds from which 
other more degenerate armies come. 
Inebriety is literally a switch point on 
the line of the race-march where thou- 
sands are switched from the main track, 
where producers and workers who are 
enlarging and widening the fields of prog- 
ress are turned off and become burdens, 
dwarfing and crushing all the best indi- 
vidualities of life. Thus the evolution 
of the race and the hope of a nobler hu- 
manity are threatened by this open 
switch and side-track which leads to 
final extinction. The evidence of this is 
seen in every community, in inebriates 
and their families, in the mental and phys- 
ical degradation which surrounds and 
radiates from them like a cloud. 

Looking at this subject higher up we 
are startled by the fact that inebriety is 
a physical evil, springing from certain 
definite causes and conditions, which can 
be traced and prevented ; that like yel- 
low fever, small-pox, cholera, and a host 
of other diseases, its nature and the laws 
of its growth and the means of its pre- 
vention, can be known, and will be fully 
understood in the progress of science. 

Already exact study has outlined this 
field and pointed out some of the possi- 
ble results which will be attained in the 
future. The presence of inebriety and 
its immediate effects on individuals are 
apparent, but going a little farther we 
shall be able to trace its influence on civ- 
ilization and the race-march of to-day. 

A century farther on the student of 
science looking backward will sce what 
to-day is only a dim outline. As students 
of anthropology these outlines of causes 
that are shaping civilization demand our 
recognition and study. 

In particularizing some of them, we 
begin with folztics and the science of gov- 
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ernment. How far can we trace the pres- 
ence of inebriety in the laws, law-makers, 
and to the rulers of thisage? How far 
are the events of history the direct or 
indirect result of inebriates? How many 
of those strange, unaccountable acts of 
public men date from this source? . . 
How many bad laws grow out of this 
state? How much tyranny and injustice 
come from this mental disorder in men 
who hold places of power? In this coun- 
try the inebriates who control the pri- 
maries make themselves felt in the legis- 
lative hall. Students of psychology can 
often trace in the laws of the land, signs 
of this condition. As an illustration 
take one enactment, the abolition of 
prison labor in New York, on which so 
much discussion has turned. This was 
most obviously the result of inebriate 
primaries, and can be traced to the cause 
apparently indirect, but literally direct. 
Everywhere the potentiality of so- 


called moderate drinkers, but really ine- 
briates, will be seen. The alliance of pol- 


itics with inebriety, or what is termed the 
rum power, suggests to every one the in- 
fluence it exerts on government, from the 
pot-house primaries to the highest law- 
maker and office-holder. The fears for 
the stability of government come from 
this influence. Many of the evils of pol- 
itics and government which are so prom- 
inent to-day would undoubtedly disap- 
pear with an emancipation from all 
influence of inebriates and inebriety. 

The true science of government, where 
the greatest good of all is sought, can 
only be obtained by placing the most 
vigorous men in power, men who are 
best adapted to the work and its duties. 
Like the vigor of the plant, and the soil 
in which it grows, the law-maker and 
ruler must be the best types of the race 
and have the best conditions to adminis- 
ter justice and maintain law and order. 

The influence of inebriety on com- 
merce and trade is also apparent. It is 
estimated that one-fourth of all the fail- 
ures in business come from _ inebriety. 
As a result, uncertainty, loss and prospect 
of loss from this source increase the cost 





of all products, and the burdens of the 
great struggling middle classes. Trade 
is rendered uncertain, the profits of prod- 
ucts are lessened, their cost to cor- 
sumers is increased. Take away inebriety 
and the interests of commerce would set- 
tle into a degree of permanence unknown 
to modern times. This is also confirmed 
by common observation, and is most 
strikingly illustrated in the many fail- 
ures and wide-spread disasters traceable 
to the inebriety of leading business men. 

In religion and society the influence of 
inebriety is most painfully apparent. 
Who can tell how far it destroys that 
grand underlying principle of faith, hope, 
and charity?—how far it destroys the 
higher moral sentiments and capacity 
to distinguish right from wrong ?—how 
far it weakens religious faith, and es- 
tranges men from cultivating the higher 
moral sentiments, brings in new theories, 
new faiths and practices, with supersti- 
tions and fetichism? The slow, faltering 
progress of religion, and much of its 
wasted energies and inconsistencies are 
due largely to the inebriety of members, 
or to the children of inebriates, who with 
defective brains have been foolish lead- 
ers and unwise managers. As an exam- 
ple we could name a most eccentric yet 
gifted clergyman whose utterances have 
attracted great attention, and been a 
source of wonder and surprise, who was 
the son of inebriate ancestors. Here the 
inebriety of the parents was felt in the 
half-insane utterances of the child. In 
this way religion is influenced by the de- 
fective children, who while they are tem- 
perate are often extremists and blind 
leaders of the blind. 

The progress of religion can never be 
very active among diseased and defective 
persons who are inebriates or children 
of such parents. The more the race is 
pauperized physically and mentally, the 
less the growth of that faith which is 
pure, elevating, and undefiled. 

In science the same degenerative forces 
are traced, particularly in the misconcep- 
tions, the incapacities, the credulities, 
and the failures to see the facts of na- 
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ture and their meaning. The enthusi- 
asts who mistake subjective for objective 
truths; the cross-brained observer, the 
impulsive, incapable reasoner, and in 
brief, the entire army of defective, dis- 
honest workers, who are found like the 
squatters in a new territory, all unsettled, 
uncertain, changeable supporters of every 
new theory, no matter what it is or 
where it may lead. Science suffers from 
this class; the facts of nature are ob- 
scured ; controversies with religion, con- 
flicts with education and with public 
opinion grow out of it, and great “ fog- 
banks” come up through which the 
truths of nature are very slowly discovered 
and made practical. Thus every discov- 
ery in science and nature has been re- 
tarded and held back by these squatter 
scientists, who are incapable of seeing 
the truth themselves, and so become ob- 
stacles to prevent others from discover- 
ing it. This class of men are largely re- 


cruited from inebriates, and belong to 
that doomed generation rapidly descend- ; 
ing to physical and mental extinction. 


Thus on these advance lines of politics, 
science, religion, and commerce can be 
seen the footprints of this defective army 
of inebriates, and their presence can be 
felt in all directions, and like brakes 
on the wheels of progress they “ slow-up” 
the race-march, and change the motion 
with great smoke and heat and loss. 

The principle is true of civilization as 
of the individual. Blunt or destroy the 
higher brain-force and you reduce the 
capacity to realize the true end and ob- 
ject of life. Make the individual weak 
by disability and imperfect growth, and 
he is placed on the line to dissolution 
and barbarism. Reverse this, and his 
development and perfection become a 
march upward. 

Thus from a general survey we know 
that the projection of this vast army of 
inebriates into the civilization of this 
nineteenth century, not only changes the 
race-march and lessens its degree of per- 
fection in the present, but plants the 
seed and germs of a great tide of defect- 
ive brain-growth and disease in the com- 





ing century,—in the same way that bad 
culture and influences which surround a 
child will reappear in manhood, in per- 
versions and inabilities to fulfil its des- 
tiny. No fact is more certain than this, 
that the civilization of the coming cen- 
turies will be hampered and checked by 
our failure to recognize and prevent the 
evils of inebriety in this century. 

It is the partial recognition of this fact 
which explains the present temperance 
agitation and its growing intensity. It 
is literally the protests of thousands of 
suffering homes and families, the awaken- 
ing to a dim consciousness that some- 
where, somehow, means of prevention and 
cure may be found. The Church, ever 
quick to recognize the cries of humanity, 
comes to the rescue with spiritual aid ; 
politics with a halting zeal calls for re- 
dress, and offers the law asa remedy. But 
these means are found insufficient, and 
the cry for help has gone on widening 
and spreading until it has become a great 
undercurrent of public opinion. The 
necessity for relief has risen far beyond 
the knowledge of the subject. Wild im- 
pulsive agitations are breaking out here 
and there. Societies, churches, commu- 
nities are in agitation, and the temper- 
ance topic is discussed in ever-widening 
circles. 

The scientists hear above all this noise 
of reformers, of legislative enactments, of 
societies, of pledges, the still, small voice 
of science and truth pointing to the laws 
which control inebriety and its growth. 

In the meantime the race-march goes 
on as before, like the movements of the 
solar system out into space toward some 
unknown centre, ever onward, and the 
processes of evolution slowly or rapidly 
continue. The 60,000 persons who die 
yearly from inebriety are the unfit, the 
defective, the worn out, crowded out, 
crushed out. They are victims of their 
own and ancestors’ ignorance or inability 
to comprehend and live along the line of 
Nature’s laws. Like the millions of per- 
sons who have died in the great epi- 
demics (which are now happily robbed of 
most of their terrors), they are the vic- 
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tims offered in sacrifice to the barbarous 
elements of humanity still with us. 
Barbarism, ignorance, disease, and other 
evils are obstructions, which, while they 
may divert the course, are finally in them- 
selves crushed out; like some of the great 
glaciers of the Alps, beginning far up the 
mountain side, they are thrown into a 
tortuous track by the obstructions of rock 
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and mountain, but as the ages roll on | 


these obstacles are crushed away and 
the ice-river becomes straighter, and its 
former slow motion is accelerated. 
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pauperism ; they‘stand out clear and well- 
defined in all circles, but inebriety is a 
border-land disease. For the most part 
hidden, unknown, and masked under a 
guise of health, it is more dangerous and 
insidious until it has grown to chronic 
stages. Scientifically it is a great polar 
region of mystery, which is yet to be ex- 
plored. 

The object of this study is to call at- 


| tention to this realm of facts under the 
| rule of law, and to indicate that civili- 


To- | 


zation depends very largely upon our rec- 


day we can see on this river of civiliza- | ognition of the nature and character 
tion, bends, curves, and sharp points from | of inebriety, and the use of the means 


inebriety and other great obstructions. 

We turn from this point to some prac- 
tical considerations. The effects of in- 
ebriety on civilization extend to us indi- 
vidually ; our business and social interests 
are in constant jeopardy ; all our business 
faith and confidence my be suddenly de- 
stroyed by the inebriety and failure of 
some one in our trust. Recently a secret 
inebriate, who was the confidential clerk 
of a private banker, proved a defaulter, 
and the banker was ruined, and with him 
a professional man, whose savings had 
been placed in his hands in perfect trust. 
Another instance is that of an editor who 
pledged his paper and home to help a 
friend; the bankruptcy of a New York 
merchant from inebriety pauperized them 
both. 

Our social interests are threatened in 
many ways. The future of our children 
often turns on the presence of inebriety 
in their surroundings and associates. All 
our plans and purposes for the future are 
frequently thwarted by inebriety both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Gen. Grant called 
on Gen McClellan in the early part of the 
war to solicit an appointment on his staff. 
Through the inebriety of an aide he failed 
to meet the General, and who can say 
what events may have turned on this act. 
Incidents of this kind are common, and 
can be seen in all circles of society, show- 
ing how intimately the events of our 
lives are bound up and influenced by in- 
ebriety. 


| 





| civilization. 


It is not so of criminality, insanity, or | 


for its prevention and cure. As students 
of anthropology we come to the con- 
fines of this almost unknown world of 
inebriety, and looking over into the dark- 
ness and confusion before us, where tidal 
forces gather and break on the shores, 
crushing out individuals, families, and 
changing the race destinies we pause 
and ask, Is this a new continent to be ex- 
plored by prayer and spirit forces alone? 
The answer is clear from a higher view, 
and we can realize that the same eternal 
reign of law, of cause and effect, of 
circumstances and conditions, of physical 
forces, exists here. 

Some of the facts we have presented 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Civilization is the measure of the 
race-march. It is the evolution from the 
lower to the higher levels. 

2. This race evolution varies largely 
from many and divergent causes, which 
can be seen and traced in the history of 
nations and governments. 

3. The forces which shape and modify 
human progress begin in slight causes 
long before, like switch points on a 
railway; a change of a few inches may 
send the train down the side track to de- 
struction. Thus the triumphs of this 
generation began in the past, and the 
future progress of the race will depend 
on the present. 

4. The two processes of evolution and 
dissolution control all events of life and 
All growth which develops 
and perfects the race-march is along the 
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line of Nature’s laws. All destruction | 
and degeneration breaks up and diverts 
the normal growth of man and in this | 
way affects civilization and is always on 
the line of dissolution. 

5. The more we understand the laws 
of our being and adapt ourselves to them, | 
the more rapidly perfection is approxima- 
ted. The less we know of these forces the 
more suffering and degeneration follows. 

6. Inebriety is a disease of degenera- 
tion and extinction. It is the most wide- | 
ly spread evil of our times. It is a pre- 
ventable disease ; beginning from certain | 
definite causes, it follows a regular line | 
on to death, 

7. Inebriety changes the civilization of 
the race by destroying and rendering in- | 
capable @ large number of persons who | 
would otherwise be producers. | 

8. Inebriety prevents the science and | 
practice of government, makes ccm- 
merce and trade unstable, obstructs sci- | 
ence, disorganizes religion, by incapaci- | 
tating men from acting honestly and | 
truthfully and fulfilling the duties of their | 
positions. 


we can prevent. 
| 


g. This is preventable from a scientific 
study of their subject and fuller knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern inebriety. 

10. The need of such study is apparent 
when we consider that our failure or 
ability to meet this want affects the en- 
tire civilization of the future. 

11. As anthropologists we must study 
inebriety by the same rigid inductive 


| methods, by which every truth of nature 


is established. It is not a question of 
morals and ethics for clergymen and re- 
formers, but it is one of science, of hy- 
giene, concerning our every interest. 

12. The empiric stage of this subject 


| should speedily end in the demand for 
the facts by every scientific man in the 


country. Then we can know clearly how 
far the civilization of to-day is to ke 
damaged and destroyed by that which 


T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., 
Supt. Wainut Lodge, Hartford, Conn.* 


* Abstract of a paper read at the summer meeting of 
the Academy of Anthropology, at Kingston, N. Y., 
Aug. 26, 1885. 





A STRAIGHT 


wes this title a contributor pub- 

lishes in the Bazaar the following 
pleasant story of the tendency of fashion- 
able folly : 

“The doctor says it is malaria.” 

“ How did you get malaria?” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, just as if any one 
could tell anything about malaria! It is 
like the wind. It cometh from no one 
knows where, and bloweth where it 
listeth,” and the invalid turned her pretty, 
flushed face on the pillow with a move- 
ment of unmistakable irritation. 

“Blanche, dear, have the kindness to 
look at me a minute,” said Miss Mary 
Harrington firmly, but kindly. “We 
don’t want to make any mistake to start 
with. You know that I am very blunt, 
and you know that I have opinions—— ” 

And I know there is nobody in all the 
world like you when one is ill,” the young 
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lady interrupted, “and that is why I 
begged and prayed mamma to send for 
you.” 

“ That is very pleasant and encouraging 
as far as it goes,” said the lady, “but I 
can remain, Blanche, as your nurse, only 
on the condition that you obey me. I am 
ready to unpack and stay, or put on my 
hat and go.” 

Miss Harrington’s gray eyes were ten- 
der and smiling, and her whvule face was 
aglow with active benevolence, but the 
broad brow and firm mouth had also 
much to say of careful study and strength 
of character. 

“Why, auntie, I should give up entirely 
if you disappointed me now,” the invalid 
replied, with quivering lips. “1 have just 
lived on the thought of your coming.” 

“ Well, will you obey me ?”’ 

“Yes, auntie, but I hope you'll remem- 
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ber that obedience is not my strong 
point.” 

“But I have your promise, and that 
will do,” said the nurse, cheerfully, “ and 
now we'll see.” 

“ Nineteen years old,” Miss Harrington 
said to herself, “and confined to her bed 
eight weeks with malaria? Nonsense! A 
bad tongue, feverish, more emaciated than 
I had expected to find her, pain in her 
side, intermittent pulse, constant oppres- 
sion of the chest, backache, acute head- 
aches, cold extremities, and no appetite. 
And this is malaria? Nonsense, again! 
I wonder what the doctors did before the 
word ‘ malaria’ came into use? I must 
ask this physician his reasons for calling 
this a malarial attack.” 

Miss Harrington was as good as her 
word, and forcing her opinions and her 
doubts quite into the background she 
started on a tour of investigation with an 
appearance of implicit faith in the ability 
of the medical man to answer her ques- 
tions. 

“Is there anything the matter with the 
plumbing ?” the lady inquired. 

“ There isn’t a sanitary precaution that 
your brother hasn't taken,” the doctor re- 
plied. 

“Do you know of other cases of mala- 
ria in this locality ?” 

“Oh, yes; malaria is by no means a 
rare product in this neighborhood.” 

“ But it is very high and dry, and con- 
stantly swept by the sea breezes.” 

“Yes; very high and dry.” 

“ And very gay,” Aunt Mary suggested 
demurely. 

“Yes; exceptionally gay.” 

There was a comical twinkle in the 
gentleman’s eye that told of a quick ap- 
preciation of his companion’s remark. 

“ And late hours, aud thin shoes, and 
low necks, and salads, and souffles, some- 
times induce malaria, I suppose?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Well, why don’t you say so, then ?” 

Aunt Mary had kept her claws sheathed 
just about as long as was possible. 

“A physician can not safely meddle 
with the private life of his patients, ex- 





cept in extreme cases,” was the unruffled 
response. “If 1 were to take the broad 
platform which you recommend,” the 
gentleman added, “I should not only not 
do the least bit of good, but I should not 
have a patient left. My reputation would 
be simply that of an old busybody and 
old fool. But, madam, this is an excel- 
lent field for you, and I am sure we can 
work together with the utmost harmony.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Miss 
Harrington, thoughtfully, “but I don’t 
exactly see it. Ofcourse, if your patients 
are all idiots, that settles it.” 

“You would scarcely call your niece an 
idiot,” said the doctor, “and she is as fair 
a representative of the class as I could 
name.” 

After a few days of Aunt Mary’s effi- 
cient nursing, her patient felt able to sit 
up, and her maid was directed to get to- 
gether the necessary articles of wardrobe. 
Among the first things presented were a 
pair of black silk stockings and a pair of 
kid slippers. 

“What are these?” Miss Harrington 
asked. 

“Why, they are the newest style of 
slippers, auntie,” said her niece. 

“Paper soles and three-inch heels ta- 
pered down to a cherry pit in the middle 
of the foot. I presume you wear these 
all the time you are in the house.” 

“Why, of course, auntie.” 

“In the dead of winter as well as in the 
dog days?” 

The young lady laughed merrily at 
her companion’s old-fogyism. “ Certainly. 
Just see how pretty they look with silk 
stockings.” 

“ How many corns have you, Blanche ?” 

“Oh, only two or three little bits of 
ones. I send for a chiropodist once in a 
while, and then I’m all right for ever so 
long.” 

“A girl of nineteen with her feet in 
a chiropodist’s hands!” said auntie, with 
a wry face. 

“That isn’t anything. Why, almost 
all the girls se 

“Not the slightest doubt of it,” the 
lady interrupted. “You have nothing 
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else, I suppose, to put on your feet but 
these things?” 

“No, auntie, and I wouldn’t wear any 
others if I had.” 

“T have now accounted for your back- 
aches, Blanche,” said Miss Harrington, 
“and we will proceed to eliminate the 
spinal column from the charge of malaria ; 
it is perfectly innocent.” And now the 
nurse examined the other articles laid 
out for use. There wasn’t an inch of 
flannel to be seen ; nothing but the finest 
and most elaborately beruffied and em- 
broidered linen. 

“And you do not own a flannel petti- 
coat, Blanche ?” 

“ What in the world do I want of flan- 
nels? You know I always go out in the car- 
riage, and there are lots of warm robes.” 

“It is about as I supposed,” said Miss 
Harrington, sadly. “Your break-down 
is due to perfectly plain and natural 
causes. There is nothing in the least 
mysterious about it. You have deformed 
your feet, weakened your spine, and con- 
sequently your whole nervous system, 
by the shoes you have worn. By a series 
of exposures you have reduced your vital 
force to such an extent that reaction was 
impossible without further prostration, 
and a complete cessation of irritating 
causes. Here are your corsets. How 
much do they measure, please ?” 

“ Nineteen inches, auntie.” The young 
lady was almost ready to cry now. “ And 
they are a whole inch larger than most 
girls of my size wear.” 

“ What is your size ? 
measure, and I will soon tell you. You 
have lost considerable flesh, and I shall 
have to allow for shrinkage. Twenty- 
three inches just as you are, Blanche. 
Think of it! A twenty-four-inch waist 


Here is a tape- 





will now clear the heart and lungs from 
the charge of malaria. Your irregular 
pulse, the cutting pain in your side, your 
uneven and most inadequate respiration 
can be traced directly to tight-lacing. 
Now I have this to say, my child: I shall 
not permit you to wear one of these arti- 
cles as long as you are under my care. If 
you will accept a pair of my quilted slip- 
pers, and allow me to wrap you up in 
blankets until you have some clothes 
suitable for a convalescent to wear, all 
right. If not, you must find some one else 
to take care of you. My time is altogether 
too precious to throw away. This may 
seem very cruel, Blanche, but I really 
think it would be far better for you to die 
now than to be nursed back to the old 
shameful conditions. There is nothing 
before you but a life of invalidism, if you 
decide to go on as you have begun.” 

“ But how can I wear horrid old shoes 
and old scratchy flannels, and have a waist 
like a washerwoman’s?” the girl asked, 
between laughing and crying “You 
have not said anything about galoshes 
and leggings yet, but perhaps you’d like 
me to wear those?” 

“Shall I get the blankets and my 
quilted slippers, Blanche?” Aunt Mary 
inquired. 

“Yes; bring the gun-boats and the flan- 
nels,” her companion replied; ‘and if 
you can find a few hen’s feathers to stick 
in my hair, the resemblance to a Sioux 
squaw will be still more striking.” 

After this Miss Blanche had some les- 
sons in physiology and hygiene, and very 
interesting and profitable topics they 
proved to be. She learned the reasons of 
things, and had sense enough to accept 
and utilize them. 





BRONCHITIS. 


FEW hints on this common disease, } 


now that we are on the eve of win- 
ter, may prove of service to the reader. 


bronchi denotes not only the windpipe, 


but also all the branching passages 
through which air is conveyed to the air- 
cells at their numerous terminations. 


Bronchus is a Latin word that literally | These bronchial tubes are lined—except 


means the windpipe. In the plural form | 


the very finest portions—with a mem- 


| brane whose office it is to secrete a thin 
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fluid mucus, whereby their walls are kept 
moist and soft. 

Bronchitis is an inflammation in this 
mucous membrane, and while it may oc- 
cur in any part, that most usually affected 
is the portion external to the lungs or 
the large tubes. Occasionally its seat is 
the small tubes, when, especially in the 
case of children and the aged, it is a 
serious malady, and has the name capil- 
lary bronchitis. 

It has, like other diseases, two general 
forms, acute and chronic. The most 
fruitful cause is a sudden cooling of the 
body after it has been heated by exercise 
or sitting in a warm room. The ex- 
posures that produce colds cause bron- 
chitis, and there is but a narrow bridge 
of separation between the two affections, 
so that the transition from a “common 
cold” to acute bronchitis is easy. We 
think that colds and bronchial disorders 
are as easily contracted by sudden changes 
from cold to warm as from warm to cold, 
and would caution people against going 
from a keen, wintry air after having 
been out in it for some time, into a highly 
warmed room. It is very common for 
people, especially women, who have been 
out on the street in winter, to rush im- 
mediately to the stove or hot flue as 
soon as they are indoors. It is always 
best in such cases for one to remain for 
some time in a room moderately heated. 
Susceptibility to “catch ” cold is increased 
by rapid changes from heat to cold; but 
by avoiding these a sensitive person may 
take exercise in the coldest atmosphere 
without injury, provided he is well clothed 
so that the body and feet are kept warm. 

In its acute form bronchitis commonly 
originates in a cold which affects the 
nasal passages, and then travels down- 
ward, giving rise to a dry cough, and 
causing a sense of tightness, a stopping 
of the nose, a slight fever, and a feeling 
of soreness in the chest. This lasts a 
few days, and constitutes the first stage. 
Then the expectoration, instead of being 
transparent and scanty as at first, be- 
comes thick, yellow (or greenish), and 
abundant. The soreness gradually ceases 





with the disappearance of congestion, 
and the person feels greatly relieved. 

It is frequently accompanied with a 
cold in the head, but in the mild form 
bronchitis requires very little treatment 
aside from abstinence, and ablutions for 
breaking up the congestion promptly, 
and terminates in recovery within ten or 
twelve days. 

If the acute attack is frequently re- 
peated, and the general health is low, 
chronic bronchitis may result—which is, 
of course, a much more serious ailment. 
This is most common in old age. It in- 
clines to persist for years, and even for 
life. Its characteristic is frequent fits of 
coughing, and an expectoration more or 
less abundant. If the smaller tubes are 
affected, the matter expectorated is more 
solid and tenacious, and is raised with 
much difficulty. The appetite may re- 
main good (though it is often otherwise), 
and there may be no marked loss of flesh. 
It does not increase the liability to con- 
sumption, but, as Dr. Flint says, “ per- 
haps the reverse.” It is, however, mis- 
taken sometime for consumption, just as 
consumption is sometimes mistaken for 
chronic bronchitis, as the general symp- 
toms of cough, poor appetite, paleness, 
debility, and night-sweats are common to 
both maladies. A physician skilful in 
auscultation with the use of a stethoscope 
can usually determine with precision 
which of these a patient has, and as 
bronchitis seldom terminates in a sudden 
death, unless complicated with other dis- 
eases, the patient may hope to recover 
or be much relieved by the adoption of a 
careful system of habits founded on hy- 
gienic principles. Endeavor should be 
made to strengthen the system by nutri- 
tious food, and daily applications of 
water, and manipulations to throat and 
chest should be made to break up the 
congestions, free the air passages of mor- 
bid accumulations, and to reduce the in- 
flammatory state of the bronchial mem- 
brane. The thousand and one “specifics,” 
the expectorants so loudly advertised for 
bronchitis, are entirely uncertain if not 
for the most part arrant humbugs. A 
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celebrated allopathist says: “As a rule, 
the remedies which are given as expec- 
torants are not indicated. The nauseant 


expectorants do harm by their depressing 
effects, and by disturbing the appetite 
and digestion.” D. 


CHEAP ICE-CREAM. 


ERY many lovers of the frozen sweet 

called ice-cream are not aware, 
and many will not believe, that lard and 
lard oil are extensively used by some 
popular manufacturers of the article to 
give it solidity and “staying” qualities. 
One feature, its cheapness nowadays, 
should make people suspicious. A Chi- 
cago druggist, in reply to an observation 
by an acquaintance to the effect that 
cotton-seed oil is much used, said: 
“Worse than that, they use lard oil, 
which is nothing else than the ‘oleo oil’ 
of the butterine trade. Contrary to the 
butter-making, though, the oil is not 
chilled by being run into tanks of crack- 


ed ice, but is warmed in steam jacket 
kettles to nearly the boiling point—200° 


Fahr. The milk—which is purchased 
from the creameries, is what might be 
called skimmed on both sides and par- 
tially in the middle—is also heated to 
about 175° Fahr., thus nearly equalizing 
the specific gravity of the two principal 
ingredients. To every five gallons of 
milk, costing 20 cents, is added eight 
ounces of oleo oil. After this is thorough- 
ly mixed, there is an addition of 16 ounces 
of potato starch, which is cheaper than 
corn starch, and one-half ounce of gela- 
tine. This whole delectable matter is 
then boiled in copper vacuum pans. The 
ingredients unite chemically much better 
in a vacuum than under atmospheric 
pressure, as would be the case in open 
vessels. Again the boiling point is low- 
ered, and thus is prevented what has 
proved such an annoyance in butter-mak- 
ing—the suet flavor. Whatever should 
remain of that nasty flavor in the so-called 
ice-cream is killed by the flavoring ex- 
tracts, mostly vanilla. 





modern ice-cream is ready for the mar- 
ket. The average vanilla extract is made 
from the sprouts of the spruce pine, and 
a better kind is made from the tonka 
bean.” 

[We don’t wish to disgust our readers, 
but will permit them to digest the above 
nauseating counsel at their leisure.—ED.] 





a 


GRAHAM STICKS.—Who that has eaten 
the long, spicy, crisp “sticks” that are 
placed by your breakfast plate by the at- 
tentive waiter of a Swiss hotel, will know 
the tempting character of well-made 
Graham “sticks.” And this is the way 
to prepare them. One who knows thus 
humorously writes of her experience: 
“Mix together, and knead very thor- 
oughly, not making the dough too hard, 
graham flour, sifted or not, as you choose, 
and cold water. Roll into pipe stems, 
and bake ina hotoven. Thatis all. The 
presiding genius of the kitchen looked on 
in wondering amusement. She said they 
could not be light without yeast, or soda, 
or baking-powder, or something to make 
them light; and they could not be good 
without salt or sugar, or something to 
flavor them. But they were light, and 
they were good, and every one was eaten 
with pleasure by the members of the 
family. They needed good chewing, but 
that gave us a chance to discover their 
full sweetness. No doubt they would be 
improved by the use of sweet milk as 
‘mixing,’ instead of water, like the gra- 
ham crackers we make. After feasting 
on these ‘sticks’—I know how absurd 
this sounds to people who dote on ‘good 


Then the mess is | living’—I could not go back contentedly 


congealed in ordinary freezers, and your | to yeast bread.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEART. 


HE Hamburger Nachrichten has re- 

corded the observations made on 
the above subject by the late Dr. Benecke, 
of Marburg. According to these investi- 
gations, the greatest and most rapid 
growth of the heart takes place during 
the first and second years of human life. 
By the end of the second year its bulk is 
said to be exactly double what it originally 
was. Between the second and seventh 
years it is again almost doubled. A 
slower rate of growth now sets in until 
about the fifteenth year, the augmenta- 
tion of volume during the intervening 
seven or eight years being only about 
two-thirds. In the period of maturity 
which now approaches, the growth of the 
heart again makes progress, the increase 
keeping pace with the advance toward 
maturity of the other portions of the sys- 
tem. Thus, as compared with its size at 
the age of fifteen, two-thirds have been 





added by the age of twenty. After the 
twentieth year the rate of development 
again becomes slower, but an increase in 
volume is perceptible up to the fiftieth 
year. The annual gain in bulk during 
that period is supposed to be about .o61 
of a cubic inch, and the maximum volume 
thus attained is estimated at from six- 
teen to seventeen cubic inches. Growth 
ceases after the fiftieth year is passed, 
and a slight diminution in the size of the 
heart ensues. This is regarded as a 
part of the general effects of approach- 
ing old age. As to the comparative size 
of the heart in males and females, it is 
stated that in childhood there is no dif- 
ference of any note. When maturity sets 
in, the male heart develops more than 
that of the female, and the difference of 
from one and a half to two cubic inches 
thus established is said to be maintained 
throughout the remainder of life. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Sugar Production in the United 
STATES.—The statistician of the Agricultural 
Department, Washington, makes a statement 
on this subject that may surprise many. He 
says: 

** We boast of our exports of products .of 


agriculture. We foolishly talk of feeding 
the nations of the world. We do not feed 
ourselves. In 1883 we paid $240,000,000 for 
food and drink imported, and the freights, 
commissions, and customs duties in addition ; 
and our food exports, at prices on the farm 
and in the packing-house, scarcely sufficed to 
pay the bill of costs of such imports. 
large item of this was sugar. Thirty years 
ago half the sugar used in the United States 
was produced in Louisiana. Is it possible 
that European agriculture can be threatened 
with paralysis by American competition, and 
that this country can not produce sugar on 
account of European competition? Less 
than a century ago it cost $1 a pound to pro- 
duce it there; now three cents. While we 
do not expect to manufacture it from sorghum 
at a cost of one cent per pound, or flood the 
markets of the world with our surplus of pro- 
duction in five years, it is fair to assume that 
the great maize-producing country of the 
world will ultimately obtain much of its sugar 
from sorghum. 

‘* The cane regions of Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, by the aid of some process which 
shall not allow a waste of 40 per cent. of un- 
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expressed sugar, should aid materially in the 
home supply for the wants of consumption. 
In addition to the cane in the southern belt, 
and to sorghum in the great central zone, 
there is a belt along the northern frontier 
suited to beet sugar, and there has been no 
test that throws a shadow of doubt of success 
on the experiment. The Maine experiment 
was a successful manufacture, except that the 
farmers would supply the beets only from 
garden patches in insufficient quantities for 
economic manufacture. They lacked land in 
proper condition, rotation, fertilization, and 
high culture necessary to success; with all 
these requisites, experience in the cultivation 
of sugar-beets would be essential to full suc- 
cess. In California a single factory produced 
two to three million pounds of sugar last 
year, and has made it at a profit, for several 
consecutive years. If one can do it, so also 
can one thousand.” 


Economy in Extracting Gold.— 
Two useful inventions are described in a 
London journal as promising largely to in- 
crease the quantity of gold extracted from 
minerals. One of these is an improved mer- 
cury amalgamating machine, by which the 
yield of gold is notably augmented, and most 
of the ‘‘float” or “flower” gold hitherto 
lost under the best processes is saved. What 
is regarded as still more important in this 





line is a very ingenious application of elec- 
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tricity with quickelime and common salt, by 
which, as is claimed, the most intractable of 
auriferous ores are compelled to yield up 
their whole charge of precious metal. The 
rate of production, as proved by exhaustive 
tests made at London, shows about one ton 


per hour of ore for one small dynamo ma- | 


chine, and while the certified cost amounts to 


but a few shillings per ton, the value of the | 


gold gained is said to average ninety - five 
per cent. of all that the ore contains—a most 
remarkable result, as compared with other 


methods. Here is encouragement for owners | 


of Eastern mines, who have not been able 
thus far to make the product of reduction 
equal the cost. Let our Hudson River and 
Georgia friends be hopeful. 


The Wages of Labor Higher.— 
From the American Inventor we take this: 
“The following statistics were gathered from 
published statements of Mr. J. Schoenhof, 
the well-known free trade writer. In 1860 
the average yearly wages of a farm laborer 
with board were $130, which would buy 173 
bushels of corn or ninety-three bushels of 
wheat. In 1884 the wages of such a laborer 
were $150, which would buy 300 bushels of 
corn or 134 bushels of wheat. 

‘** In 1840 the average yearly wages of a cot- 
ton factory operative were $175, or four and 
one-half cents per hour (thirteen hours per 
day), which would purchase 1,936 yards of 
standard sheeting. In 1883 the average an- 
nual wages of such an operative were $287, 
or eight and three-fourths cents per hour, 
which would purchase 4,097 yards of standard 
sheeting. In 1884 the annual wages declined 
to $270, but would purchase 4,154 yards of 
standard sheeting. According to the census, 
the average annual earnings of employés in 
all manufacturing industries in 1850 was $247 ; 
in 1860 they were $290; and in 1880 they 
were $346. 

‘* These and similar figures establish conclu- 
sively that the earnings of labor, whether 
computed in money or by their purchasing 
power, have been increasing during the last 
half century; and that, contrary to what 
many thoughtlessly assert, the poor are grow- 
ing better and better off—this improvement 
being shown by better living, better clothing, 
more of the comforts, conveniences, and even 
luxuries of life, and larger savings for those 
who practice self-denial. In periods of com- 
mercial depression there is a temporary reces- 
sion, but on the whole there is a decided ad- 
vance from decade to decade. It is noticeable 
that not only has this improvement of wages 
been secured in the last fifty years, but at the 
same time reduced hours of labor have fol- 
lowed. In the early part of the century 
American and English cotton factories run 
thirteen hours per day. Now English fac- 
tories run ten hours per day, and in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island the time has also 
been reduced to ten hours per day, and in 
most other States to eleven hours.” 








Unsettled Geography.—The world 
is hardly half discovered yet. An astonish- 
ing number of disputed questions in geogra- 
phy are awaiting settlement, and discovery 
seems to increase rather than diminish—a 
larger number of /acts coming to light every 
year. Among unsettled and disputed ques- 
tions is the source of the Irrawaddy, or rather 
whether it or the Brahmapootra receives the 
waters of the Sanpo. In the May Number of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 


| Society is an elaborate argument by Mr. 


Robert Gordon in favor of the Irrawaddy 
view. He gives two important points of fact, 


| as well as several arguments from accepted 


data. One fact is that the Salween is now 
known to drain the country formerly sup- 
posed to furnish the water in the upper Irra- 
waddy. Another fact is that the Chinese 
geographers, for twelve hundred years back, 
make the Sanpo the same stream as the Irra- 
waddy, and French missionaries and official 
Chinese maps confirm the statement. Strong 
as this argument seems to be, there are Royal 
Geographers who still reject it. Another 
disputed question is the size of Lake Mistas- 
sini in northeastern Canada. Estimates vary 
from a body of water as large as Lake Su- 
perior down to a sheet of water 120 miles 
long and 20 miles wide. These are samples 
of large questions in dispute. There are a 
large number of smaller ones. It would 
seem that geography should be the simplest 
of sciences, and that at this day maps should 
change only in political features ; but in fact 
half the area of the globe is subject to geo- 
graphical revision by the studious traveller. 
We have but scratched the surface of the 
earth, and do not yet know that much of it. 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Hand- 
SEWING MACHINE Co. is a new corporation 
now engaged in bringing out a novel and 
cheap sewing-machine. It consists of a pair 
of handles, pivoted like scissors, but carry- 
ing a needle, shuttle, and feed motion, form- 
ing a complete sewing-machine. By work- 
ing the handles with the fingers the cloth is 
sewed with the lock-stitch in a very effective 
manner. These sewing-machines are to be 
supplied by the million at popular prices, say 
five dollars. 


Fragments of Ancient Records 
FounD IN EGypt.—More than 30,000 frag- 
ments of ancient records have been dug up 
from the sands of Egypt, where they have 
rested embalmed during nine centuries, not 
very much the worse for their interment. 
The history of these venerable documents is 
remarkable. Prof. Karabacek supposes that 
they must at one time have formed part of 
the public archives of El Fayoum, and that 
the bulk of these archives perished in a great 
conflagration, such as destroyed the great 
library at Alexandria. The fellaheen of those 
days seem to have risen in revolt against their 
natural enemy, the tax-gatherer, and possibly 
they associated together the tax-collector and 
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the archives as emblems of the same extor- 
tion. 

If Prof. Karabacek is right, they set fire to 
El Fayoum and its documentary treasures 
without compunction, and these 30,000 papyri 
and parchments, some of them charred by 
the fire, alone remain of the collection. Prof. 
Karabacek and his coadjutors will have their 
hands full of work for some time to come in 
classifying what has come to their hands. 
The Professor makes a preliminary division 
of the manuscripts into groups comprising 
eleven different languages, more than one of 
which will be absolutely new to the well- 
educated reader. It is not surprising to learn 
that the key for deciphering those of the 
manuscripts which are styled Meroitic-Ethio- 
pian has yet to be discovered. Merely to 
decipher those fragments which are written 
in the more familiar tongues of Coptic, He- 
brew, Syriac, Persian, and Arabian requires 
polyglot accomplishments far from common 
even among German scholars. 

The very papyri on which most of these 
records are written are standing evidence of 
the oppression to which the fellah was sub- 
jected. The manufacture and sale of papy- 
rus was a State monopoly, and it ended, as 
monopolies often do, in driving trade else- 
where. The day when paper began to take 
the place of the papyrus plant was perhaps 
the seal of the commercial decline of Egypt. 
But that all refinement was not crushed out 
of the Egyptians who peopled El Fayoum, 
may be inferred from the numerous frag- 
ments of manuscripts of authors comprised 
in the collection. Among them is a unique 
specimen of ancient manuscript—a fragment 
of Thucydides, supposed to be earlier by 
seven centuries than the earliest extant manu- 
script of that author. Altogether, the El 
Fayoum archives may be expected to prove 
one of the most wonderful discoveries in this 
age of discoveries.—Zondon Times. 


Cotton-Batting for Fruit Cans. 
—It is stated that experiments have been 
made in keeping fruit in jars covered only 
with cotton-batting, and that at the end of 
two years the fruit was sound. The follow- 
ing directions are given for the process: Use 
crocks, stone butter-jars, or any other con- 
venient dishes. Prepare and cook the fruit 
precisely as for canning in glass jars, fill 
your dishes with the fruit while it is yet hot, 
and immediately cover with cotton - batting 
securely tied on. Remember that all putre- 


faction is caused by the invisible creatures in | J - 
cause the generation of heat on being ex- 


the air. Cooking the fruit expels all these ; 


and, as they can not pass through cotton-bat- | 


ting, the fruit thus protected will keep an in- 
definite period. It will be remembered that 
Tyndall has proved that atmospheric germs 
can not pass through a layer of cotton. 


The Vaccination Controversy. 


—At the Anti-Vaccination Congress in Bel- | 
gium a very animated discussion took place | 





[Nov., 


on the compulsory vaccination of immigrants 
into the United States. Great effect was pro- 
duced by the exhibition of photographs for- 
warded by Dr. Dwight Stow, of this city, 
showing the terrible injuries thus inflicted on 
English immigrants into the United States. 
In one instance five immigrants, arriving in 
the same ship and vaccinated from the same 
lymph, were afterward affected with diseases 
which totally ruined their health and pros- 
pects in life. The Congress adopted unani- 
mously a resolution directing the serious at- 
tention of the United States Government to 
this question, and calling upon it, in the in- 
terests of justice and freedom, to abolish the 
compulsory vaccination of immigrants. 


Some Historical Facts about 
Gas.—In the year 1798 William Murdock in- 
vented gas-light. During that year it was 
used to light some of the offices of the Soho 
Foundry, which had been completed by 
Messrs. Boulton, Watt & Sons, in 1796, and 
somewhat heathenishly christened ‘‘in the 
name of Vulcan and al) the gods of fire and 
water.” In 1802, at the Peace of Amiens, 
the front of this famous foundry was illumin- 
ated with William Murdock’s gas. In 1809 
Mr. Murdock was examined by a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, when a member asked the 
question, ‘‘Do you mean to tell us that it 
will be possible to have a light without a 
wick?” ‘* Yes, I do, indeed,” said Mr. Mur- 
dock. ‘‘Ah! my friend,” said the legislator, 
‘**you are trying to prove too much.” This 
is about a fair specimen of the fate of the 
men who have introduced light into this prej- 
udiced world. 


Spontancous Fire—How Caused. 
—Some peculiar instances of spontaneous 
ignition of various substances, with attend- 
ant losses of property, would appear to have 
been due to simple ignorance of the relations 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral oils to 
combustion. Prof. Attfield points out that 
the two former are much safer than the latter, 
since they do not ignite at low temperatures 
nor give off vapor which, when mixed with 
a certain portion of air, explodes in contact 
with flame; on the other hand, in their lia- 
bility to spontaneous ignition, when freely 
exposed to the air, under certain conditions, 
they possess a dangerous property from which 
the mineral oils are free. Then, too, the 


| animal and vegetable oils differ considerably 


among themselves, in the rate at which they 


posed to air, upon the surface of fabrics, 
shavings, or other materials, though all are 


| more or less liable to this result when spread 


out in thin films, or in any other state of mi- 
nute division. What are known as drying 


| oils are particularly susceptible to such atmos- 


pheric influences, the drying itself consist- 
ing in the conversion of the oil into a kind 
of resin by the action of the air. 
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AN AMERICAN BOTANY BAY. 


RIME and pauperism are increasing ; 

the statistics of all our seaboard 
States, with the one exception of Maine, 
show a large advance upon the propor- 
tionate increase of population during the 
past ten years. In many of these States, 
and elsewhere in the Union, the necessity 
of providing further accommodation for 
the vice-bound, insane, homeless, desti- 
tute, incapable, and criminal, is a topic of 
annual discussion by county or State au- 
thorities, and adds fresh weight to the 
vexatious burden already pressing upon 
the tax-paying community in the city; 
and in the country imposing structures 
attract the eye of the stranger, and he is 
so often told that they are prisons or re- 
formatorics, or asylums, or poor-houses, 
or “homes,” that if a reflecting man he 
is led to believe that half of American so- 
ciety is composed of the criminal, vicious, 
the unsound in mind or body, and pau- 
pers. That some of these public institu- 
tions are overcrowded in spite of the 
large appropriations made for building 
new or extending old structures, to meet 
the increasing demands of criminal 


courts, is shown by a report lately made 


of the conduct of a well-known reforma- 
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tory in New York. In that single place 
are Over 1,700 persons, young men, 
Every day fresh candidates for the 
prison-cell and its restricted food and se- 
vere discipline, are taken into custody by 


police authority. The newspaper reports 


| of offences against civil and moral law 


form the most conspicuous items of 
“news” that they present to the public. 
It is common enough for the city man 
who skims his 7Zmes or Trzbune while 
taking his breakfast to note three mur- 
ders reported of the previous twenty-four 
hours, and he mentions them, if he makes 
any mention of them at all, with indiffer- 
ence, so common have the most revolt- 
ing phases of homicide become through 
the agency of modern journalism. 
Economists are ready with different 
plans for checking crime and for regu- 
lating prison management; all sorts of 
counsel and suggestion are proffered by 
the philanthropic. And it is probable 
that if some of these plans and sugges- 
tions were practically applied, they would 
prove beneficial to society and the crimi- 
nal. Only a systematic, reformatory pro- 
cess that strikes at the origin of the evils 
under which society labors will accom- 
plish permanent good; but such is the 
condition of public morality, and public 
sentiment in our large cities and more 
populous States, such the dominant type 
of political influence, that to attempt to 
carry into effect any measure of a radical 
character would be abortive. Half-way 
measures would prove worse than useless 
and expose their advocates to ridicule. 
There are organizations at work with 
more or less energy that aim at funda- 
mental changes 1n our social and political 
habits, but their principles, though excel- 
lent, are antagonistic to the ideas of per- 


sonal liberty entertained by the dema- 
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gogues who control the masses, and con- 
sequently their efforts are vain so far as 
practical effect is concerned. Philan- 
thropy is chiefly occupied in offices of 
kindness to the feeble and suffering ones 
who are victims of prevalent evils. Yet 
we find many tender-hearted, forbearing 
people ministering to the crime-hardened 
In New 
York City and Brooklyn there are over 


subjects of judicial sentence. 


three hundred and fifty societies and in- 
stitutions for dispensing aid to the sick 
and poor, and sustaining reformator- 
ies for the vicious and those who have 
come under the ban of the laws. These 
charitics do much good in individual 
cases, but they do not stem the ris- 
ing tide, and their increasing number 
does not meet the demand that rises 
from the growing ranks of the miser- 
able. 

Albeit the tendency of sentimentalism, 
well marked in the work of many of these 
benevolent associations, is to regard the 
criminal as an unfortunate victim of cir- 
cumstances, not a vindictive, cruel, brutal 
enemy to law and social convention; and 
if their gentle motives were carried into 
full effect the prison would become “a 
flowery bed of ease,” and a place greatly 
to be desired by the citizen, who would 
not object to being delicately fed and 
housed at the expense of the community. 
How the sentiment of flower missions, 
and the visits of tender ladies with fruit 
and cakes, stimulate the ambition of the 
beetle-browed champions of the jimmy 
and pistol, was illustrated recently when 
eighty convicts of the Kings County Pen- 
itentiary struck and stood out several 
days, not exactly for higher wages, but 
for a better bill of fare and more leisure. 
The ringleader, according to the state- 
ment of Keeper William Smith before the 





committee of Charities Commissioners, 


‘“demanded chicken, fruit, cake, and 
other delicacies as articles for frequent 
diet, and no work.” 

Among the influences that generate and 
perpetuate vice and crime, a very import- 
ant one that is not sufficiently regarded 
by the average observer, is due to the 
convict class itself. Let one examine the 
motley throng at any sporting rendezvous 
on an occasion of special interest to the 
patrons of muscular prowess, a boat race 
between champion rowers, a ball match, 
a walking contest, and he would find 
through the courtesy of some experienced 
detective that many of those present 
whose opinions commanded the subser- 
vient adulation of the crowd, have served 
their terms in the penitentiary or State 
prison for felonious acts; and he will be 
informed that it is necessary to keep 
them under surveillance, as they are just 
as ripe and ready for the commission of 
crime as ever, and that the most of them 
live on the profits of villainy. The or- 
ganized, deliberate attempts to steal and 
defraud that at times come to light, and 
furnish racy material for the newspaper 
reporter, are largely the work of ex-con- 
victs, whose prison experience developed 
no moral check upon their propensity to 
wrong, but rather confirmed the evil bias 
of their minds, so that when free once 
more they were more ready than before 
to prey upon the peaceful and law-abid- 
ing. 

While much has been done in some 
States in the way of improving the man- 
agement of prisons, the discipline of very 
few of American penal institutions is of a 


character calculated to bring about a radi- 


| cal change in the morals of their inmates. 


| A writer in a Brooklyn newspaper thus 


speaks of what he saw when visiting re- 
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oa ‘ eS anere 
cently the New York State prison at | 


Sing Sing: 
, 
“It is enough to sadden any man to | 
look at the fifteen hundred desperate- 
looking wretches at Sing Sing. They 
are close shaven, down-trodden, appar- 
ently hopeless, and utterly discouraged 
They are not allowed to speak a word 
to one another under the severest penal- 
ties, and they work away with a dogged 
discontent that a man who has onc: seen 
It was rather im- 
pressive in itself to be among fifteen hun- 
dred men for hours, and not hear a single 
one of their voices. 
“The abuses of Sing Sing have often 
been exposed and investigated, but there 
While I 


was there a poor, round-shouldered, sal- 


them never forgets. 


is still room for improvement. 


low, and unhealthy-looking convict was 
brought in from the iron-foundry. He 
held a cloth, which was liberally stained 
with blood, to his left eye. The doctor 
pushed him over by the window, opened 
the eye, wiped out the spark with a steel 
instrument, and sent the man out into 
the yard again. His keeper ordered him 
off to the foundry. The convict fairly 
cried as he begged to be allowed to bathe 
his eye, or return to his cell for an hour; 
but he was sterniy sent back to his work 
as pitiful, bloody, and unfortunate a speci- 
men of mankind as | have ever yet seen.” 


It is possible that there may be a vein 
of exaggeration in this, as Sing Sing 
prison is considered well managed as 
prisons go, but if the treatmert described 
were more severe seemingly than it real- 
ly was, the inference reasonably drawn 
would be that the discipline at Sing Sing 
is in accordance with the common idea 
that prison life is one of servitude and 
punishment for crime. In the punish- 
ment of offenders society retaliates upon 
them for the wrong they have done; for 
so much crime so many years of confine- 
ment and such and such service. The 





culprit must not expect kindness and 
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comfort; he disregarded his duty as a 
man and a member of society, he trampled 


ruthlessly upon every moral principle, he 


| became a human wolf despoiling his fel- 


low-men of their property, and putting 
them in fear of their lives; he must he 
dealt with rigorously, rigidly punished. 
In some prisons there are stated times 
for religious service, but a little Bible- 
reading, a few hymns and prayers once 
a week, done often in a perfunctory 
manner, can have little effect upon a 
body of sullen, cowed, discontented 
wretches who go from the chapel to the 
place of labor or confinement subject to 
the exacting, if not abusive keepers. 

As prisons are generally managed, the 
great majority of felons emerge from 
them at the expiration of their terms as 
bad as when they entered. Seventy-five 
per cent. of our convicts are men under 
forty. So when they are released the 
great majority are capable of as much 
mischief as before, and being hailed as 
veterans by their fellows their influence 
is stronger than ever, even to the extent 
of hindering the administration of justice 
and corrupting legislation. 

We echo the wish of philanthropists 
when we say that the convict while in 
prison should be the object of well-organ- 
ized moral teaching, but the experienced 
prison officer will reply that to combine 
such a system of punishment with a sys- 
tem of beneficence, that the proper moral 
instruction of the crime-stained involves, 
is a matter of great difficulty, and requires 
men of rare mental constitution to under- 
stand and apply. Such a man as Mr. 
Brockway at Elmira has been exception- 
ally successful, but Mr. Brockway’s work 
is notably of the reformatory character, 
and he deals with young men, many 


of whom are not fully developed in char- 
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acter and capacity. And even with | 
his experience and the best agencies at 
command, upward of thirty-five per cent. 


ness. 
that shall be summary in its general ef- 


of suppressing acts of individual lawless- 


The necessity arises for a measure 


of those who come under his charge are | fect upon the criminal classes and upon 


considered incorrigible. 

It is urged by some observers that the 
promotion of such institutions as this is 
antagonistic to the principle involved in 
imprisonment, that of punishing for 
crime. One writer says of the Elmira 
Reformatory that it is “a great educa- 
tional institution, the entrance to which 
is through the door of crime”; and an- 
other who believes that the prison should 
be maintained as a place having an in- 
fluence for the repression of Jawlessness, 
asks, with sarcastic accent: “Which is 
the wiser policy, to let five thousand 
children of tender years and pliant minds 
run wild without instruction, and give a 
classical education to five hundred full- 
grown thieves, or to educate and care for 
the children and let the thieves take care 
of themselves?” 

We have briefly reviewed the following 
points : 

1. The increase of crime. 

2. The rapid increase of the cost for 
the confinement and maintenance of con- 
victs with its vexatious oppression of the 
tax-payer. 

3. The inadequacy of the means for the 
reform of convicts while in prison. 

4. Their favoring influence upon the 
growth and tendency of vice and crime 
in society at large. 

In view of these points, the question 
arises, What shall be done with the 
criminal? The industrious, law-abiding 
tax-payer demands of government ade- 
quate protection against the malicious 
and reckless desperado and receives it 
not. Criminal courts and police authori- 


prove of great utility. 
abundant 
Among her numerous islands are several 
large enough to accommodate all the 


convicts now 


society, and be fundamentally conducive 
to good order and moral progress. 


We believe that a system of transporta- 


tion, incorporating the best features of 
the English and French methods, and in- 
cluding such provisions as are consistent 
with the spirit of our institutions, would 


Alaska furnishes 


territory for the purpose. 


in prison and five times 
as many more. One such island as Nouni- 
vah, with its temperate climate, good 
soil, fisheries, mines, and other resources, 
made the home of the convicted criminal, 
and properly officered and guarded, would 
ere long be studded with settlements, 
and the enforced industry for the neces- 
saries of life would promote the develop- 
ment of a better character in thousands 
who at home were regarded with terror. 
There religious and moral agencies could 
be established, communities and parishes 
organized, and much more effective work 
done for the reformation of the people 
than is possible in the close, constrained 
atmosphere of a State prison, or while 
they are free amid the licensed immoral- 
ities that prevail in our cities. 

In a short time a small commonwealth 
would be formed, in great part self-sup- 
porting, and the expense of transporta- 
tion and police supervision would be the 
chief items of audit; and they, as com- 
pared with the expenditures now annually 
made for the maintenance of prisons in 
the country, would scarcely exceed those 
of a single State. The relief that would 





ties in large cities are unequal to the task 





be obtained by such a measure would be 
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incalculable. 
freer, moral influences would be less ob- 
structed, the industrious poor would be 
less oppressed, the wages of labor would 
be more adequate to the labor, the instru- 
mentalities of vice would have far less 
support, the returned convict would not 
find the old atmosphere and the old com- 
panions to inspire fresh deeds of villainy, 
but rather incentives and helps toward 
honesty. 

Some of the sentimental goody-good- 
ies, So Common nowadays, may break out 
with a protest against sending the “ poor 
creatures ” to a far-away island, and com- 
pelling them to work for their own sup- 
port. It would be “so cruel.” In an- 
swer we would merely say that the men 
and women who first settled on the shores 
of New England, and who gave our coun- 
try its best blood, encountered greater 
hardships than it would be the lot of the 
convict to meet on an island of Alaska. 
In labor for his own support the criminal 
will find the best school for his mental 
faculties, and wholesome exercise and 
restraint for those physical propensities 
that had taken on a corrupt and over- 
mastering growth in the vicious sur- 
roundings of his youth. New purposes 
and impulses born of necessity will then 
have place in his life, and usefulness in- 
stead of idleness and self-indulgence will 
become a principle in his conduct. 

We believe this proposition to be prac- 
ticable and humanitarian, and invite its 


consideration. Alaska for the criminal. 


a 


RACE IN PORTRAITURE. 


“T’HE general interest shown in the 


death of General Grant, brought out 
in a striking manner the principle, which 
was discussed in ar editorial of the last 


IN PORTRAITURE. 


Society would breathe 
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Number, of the proneness to judge others 
according to self. The New York Sux de- 
scribes the varied appearance of General 
Grant as shown by pictures of him, so 
very numerously displayed by store-keep- 
For 


ers with mourning symbols. in- 


stance: 


“In a deep black frame in a shop win- 
dow of an East-side Hebrew, there is a 
portrait of a bearded man in the prime of 
life, dressed in civilian’s attire; his face 
is Jewish, and nothing but a pronounced 
wart on the right side of the nose, and a 
squarely-trimmed beard, indicate to the 
passer-by that it is intended to represent 
General Grant. .... This style of por- 
trait is very popular on the east side, and 
in Essex and Ludlow Streets, where the 
Polish Jews chiefly reside, very few others 


‘are seen. 


“Further down town in the German 
quarter another portrait is displayed ; it 
represents a German gentleman of mid- 
dle age, clad in general's uniform, with a 
distinct Teutonic feature in every line of 
it.....In the windows of an Irish 
liquor-saloon there is shown a portrait of 
a middle-aged Irishman with a square 
beard, and the wart, short-cropped hair, 
and an expression of real Hibernian pluck 
about the corners of his tightiy shut 
eee 

“In the window of an Italian restaur- 
ant in Mulberry Street, a passer-by sees a 
picture of a young and dashing Italian 
officer whose moustache is waxed and 
hair trimmed in the prevailing military 
style of that nation.” 


The racial impression given in each 
case, as above shown, was an unconscious 
performance on the part of the artist. 
As a Hebrew he could scarcely be other- 
wise than Hebrew in his estimate of 
proportion in feature; and however much 
his method might have been modified by 
culture, still the Hebrew peculiarity of 
mind, which is as marked as‘the physiog- 
nomy of the race, would penetrate the 
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physiognomy of his portraiture. So, too, 
with the Italian, and perhaps in his case 


the fact that the Italian style has long 
been in the ascendency among artists, 
would render the relative expression of 
the physiognomy more pronounced than 
in the work of artists having other blood 
than Italian. 

The visitor to those collections of 
medieval art that abound on the conti- 
nent of Europe is always struck by the 
racial impression given to ideal forms. 
The 
Saints, of Mary, of the Magdalenes, etc., 


representations of Christ, of the 


always show the nativity of the artist. 
Take those old Flemish portraits found 
in the collections of Belgium and Holland, 
the features of Hebrew apostles and the 
Italian saints are all strongly Dutch, and 
sometimes the association of costume is 
grotesquely so. 

In Italy the religious symbolism in 
portraiture is distinctly Italian; the fea- 
tures of the Disciples and of the Saints 


few or none of the characteristics belong- 
ing to the strong motive temperament of 
the Hebrew type. 

The artists drew their portraits of Gen- 


eral Grant from the penciling of the sun- 


light, because his photographs by the | 
the | 
city, and while they handled the crayon | 


thousand were scattered through 


or the brush the irrepressible personality | 


of race would ooze from their finger ends | 


and modify the tracings of the artist of 
nature, : 

It is probable that to the Hebrew such 
a portrait as has been described as preva- 
lent in the Jewish quarter was the most 


acceptable, and in the saloons of the 


Bowery the Teutonic gentleman of mid- | 


die age in uniform with the wart and 
beard was acceptable to the German fre- 
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quenters of the neighborhood ; and so on 
with the others. 

Each race has its ideal type of beauty 
and perfection in face and form, and in 
the last analysis each individual has his 
impressions of the perfect that may differ 
in some respect from those entertained 
by others. Therefore perfection is for the 
most part a term of comparison, and the 
standard raised on it must accord with the 
thought and sentiment of the individual 
and the community, the latter, be it He- 
brew, German, Irish, Italian, English, or 
French, being the leading factor in formu- 
lating the type. 


= ——H 2 © 


A WORTHY CLASS. 


B heowse are some people whose ser- 


vice to the community is of the very 
first importance. They are not learned 
as a class; they are not remarkable for 


brilliancy in conversation, or for any par- 


| ticular skill in vocations that are lucra- 
are regular, pyriform, soft and ideal, with | 


tive ; they do not pose for anything that 
commands popular admiration, usually 





| preferring to be among the spectators of 

a play and not of the actors. Wherever 
they are found their conduct is orderly, 
gentle, agreeable. They do not assert or 
contradict, but express their opinions on 
disputed matters clearly and kindly when 
it is necessary. Asa rule they avoid con- 
troversies and oppositions, and their good- 
natured remarks soothe those who are 
inclined to take offence when opposed. 
They talk about things that do not arouse 
personal feelings; have little to say about 
themselves or their belongings, and touch 
very lightly on their personal grievances 
and tribulations, even when friendly solic- 
They 


appear to live mostly in the sunshine of 





itude inquires about such things. 


| life ; although we may know them to be 
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the subjects of misfortune, we tacely hear 


| 
| 


inspiration of their good- natured, kindly, 
of any allusion to loss or affliction, and | cheerful,even temperament. They adapt 
then it is in such a cheerful, hopeful vein | themselves to us, talk about things we 
that we feel ashamed of our own prone- | like to hear, and put out of sight the un- 
ness to the “blues” when events are not | pleasant and annoying, even if things oc- 
to our liking. Inthe society of these peo- | cur in their presence that are vexing to 
ple we find ourselves drawn out of our- | us. These are the people who give to 
selves, or somehow we are led to take | society its real light, joy, and happiness. 
different and encouraging views of our | As we have said, they are not as a class 
surroundings, and to think that we have | known for education, brilliancy, or genius, 
acalling or election to what we are doing. | but they are happily organized and well 
They treat us as if we were doing what | balanced mentally. They possess that 
we could; never criticise or blame us, | true culture that represses selfish tend- 
although they may intimate pleasantly | encies, that is courteous, accommodat- 
that in certain ways we can improve our | ing, and charitable at all times; and al- 
work and be more successful. We do | though no great exploits find place in the 
not feel in the presence of such people | newspapers to give them fame in the es- 
that they are superior to us, however | timation of the world, their quiet, steady 
much may be the help we receive from | influence does more positive and endur- 
them; the help is for the most part al- | ing good among men than much of the 


most indescribable and comes from them | teaching heard from pulpit, desk, and 





unconsciously, for it is the stimulus or | platform. 








Jur | entorial fjurenu, 
77 R 








|} Wer CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
to @uc orcespondents, watlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. (NX ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
PLA eye : | they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
Or ESTIONS OF ‘ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- | Prysonal and private matters will be considered by 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- | the Editor if this is done. 
pounded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give | 
him the benefit of an early consideration, Keay Stearn aK 
To Our Conrrinutors.—It will greatly HumBuG.— H. A. S.—The story deriv- 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, | ed from German sources, that the origin of the 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 7 3 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications word humbug is due toa quack doctor by the _— 
latendod for ep | ae — of Von Homborg, who acquired a brief reputation 
1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often | ‘ a " ss pn: . : 
necessary tocut the page into” takes” for compositors, | Many years ago for wonderful skill in Philadelphia, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written | does not appear altogether satisfactory. Author- 
upon, —s & hail a 
a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly ities In orthography refer the origin of the " rm to 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. | the association of Aum and dug; bug meaning the 
3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the | : 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of beetle, or rather an insect that hums and buzees, 
anarty tivo feet, and the editor often wants to make | So the word was employed to typify sound with- 
changes and additions. s a 
«. Never veil your manuscript or paste the sheets out sense, and is traced to about 1735s and occurs 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note*’ size are | on the title-page of a jest-book published in about 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 1750 
5. Be brief. F eople don't like to read long stories. A 75°- 
two-column article is read by four times as many 


people as one of double that length. WEAK NERVES.—C. F. S.—The best 


6. Always write your fullname and address plain- i s 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym way to strengthen weak nerves is to adopt such 


or initials, wrile your full name and address below it, | habits as tend to nourish and build up the body. If 
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your life is much indoors, modify it so that you can 
be a great deal in the open air and sunlight. Eat 
food that is rich in solid nutriment ; don’t dissipate 
in any way, keep clear of all excitement, and get 
plenty of sleep. The different cereal foods are 
among the best for supplying constituents of bone, 
muscle, and nerve. Whole meal, whether it be 
barley, wheat, or oatmeal, will make good blcod, 
suited to your purposes. The unhygienic habits of 
American people lie at the bottom of their prevalent 
nervousness. 


COMBINATIONS OF ORGANS VERSUS 
PHRENOLOGY.—P. E. K.—The objection you 
quote as coming from one who knows something of 
mathematics, has a pertinent application. It is true 
that forty or more organs of the brain, by their in- 
calculable combinations, are productive of an almost 
infinite variety of character and disposition ; there- 
fore, no two persons are altogether alike. The in- 
tricacy and extent of these combinations force the 
possession of much experience and study upon one 
who would be a scientific character-reader. This, 
you know, is altogether in accordance with the fre- 
quent assurances given in our pages, that no man 
can learn much of Phrenolagical science in a month 
or two and be a safe adviser. But it must be under- 
stood that people can be divided into a comparative- 
ly few classes, in accordance with the classijication 
of the faculties : Social, Selfish, Moral, Intellectual, 
Esthetic ; and it is the predominance of the several 
groups of organs which constitutes these classes and 
so dffierentiates people. The marked and salient 
character of a man is dependent upon the pre- 
dominance in his organism of a few organs, and give 
him his known individuality ; they color his con- 
duct ; this fact makes the reading of character com- 
paratively easy to the experienced. 
few observers who are endowed with rare psychical 
powers, and these exercised with their scientific 
abilities, make thera appear to be able to read the 
inner life of their subjects, to detect the ** hidden pur- 
pose.” Their power is indeed something above mere 


scientific ability, for that in itself has not reached 


the point of splitting up capabilities and detecting 


small biases of character, so that nice and delicate 
variations may be clearly defined. If the earnest 
student of T'tere hwy be endowed with unusual 
power of intuition, he w be successful in readin 
a | very | ‘ « but the examiner wh ‘ 
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ness ininfancy. Rickets ordropsy usually leaves an 
impression which the child will carry to his grave. 
We do not wonder, then, that the young men you 
have described were peculiarly marked in trait and 
conduct ; they were one-sided, irregular, and un- 
fortunate. 


CALCULATION.—G. A. W.—Some ex- 
aminers find a difficulty in the estimate of the de- 
velopment of a few organs in the lower range of 
the intellect. We think that so far as Calculation is 
concerned, there is no doubt about the location; 
the more experience one has in the observation of 
character, the more nearly perfect is his conviction 
that it is well placed. Cultivate your powers of ob- 
servation, and with their improvement you will 
find yourself more capable of judging development. 








Ghat Then Sun, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts Jrom his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE.— 
These words, in this arrangement, are very signifi- 
cant; they are reminders to many of a varied ex- 
perience, that is fraught alternately with joy and 
hope, and the woes and sorrows of life; such, in 
fact, as constitute the common realities of life. 

Upon the world’s grand stage the generations 
come and go, like a mighty army marching on to 
victory or death, with little apparent reason for 
their coming or departure. 
so eager in our pursuits, we are walking swiftly in 
All the cham- 
bers of life are hung with tapestry wrought by their 


To-day, while we are 
the tracks of gone-by generations. 


fingers, while the cadences of their last farewell 


still faintly echo in every passing breeze, and linger 


on every distant hill and wave, The mighty stream 
of time is swiftly bearing us on to a common dee 
tination: we may be wrecked, but we can not be 
delayed. At every pulsation of the heart a human 
being is called from the shores of tin re ' 
of evermore. Nor do they go alone; | he oan f 
human hearts have gone with them M 

t us theme bas periehed with f 

f h t j my 64 bree t 

} i« j ‘ 


a a ef oc ow 


ao Dm bh on Oo ek ee me 


Lae hirha eh & 


am & we 
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From the experience of mankind we are fur- 


an 
e nished with a record of failures and successes; 
- from it we learn that all the doors of the world do 


id not open into success and happiness, but many are 
the entrances into the avenues of crime and wretch- 





‘ edness, and the careless and unwary will naturally 
and unconsciously enter them. It takes no effort 
- to enter the wrong road of life. All along are 
e- thousands of wrecks, that with precaution and 
of timely effort might have been avoided, and the un- 
is fortunate thus wrecked might have been blessings 
a; to the world. All knowledge that would enrich the 
of mind and make us useful, all those higher mental 
on qualities that would refine our lives, and all those 
b- spiritual attainments that would give equilibrium to 
ill our powers—an equilibrium that constitutes hap- 
it. piness—are set forth as prizes to be obtained by 
“ earnest and unremitting effort. By all the motives 
that can be brought to bear our engagement in this 
effort is solicited, By the woes and wrecks of life 
we are warned of the many dangers that attend its 
pathway. Let us. imitate the wise who have taken 
o advantage of the favoring tide, and have been borne 
to success and happiness, D. N. CURTIS, 
, Wuicu ?—* I differ wth you in opinion; 
_ I differ fram you in appearance.”—//anadiook of 
fi- Bluneers. 
x- Wrong !—People differ /rom each other, not 
id only in their appearances, but in their opinions also, 
in We agree with, and differ /rom, others. 
CRITIC A, 
ns 
to ” inane 6. 02 
= PERSONAL. 
in Ktno ALFonso of Spain is described off-hand as 
n- a monarch who is “ neither liked nor respected by 
ir any considerable portion of his people. He is a 
ell pleasure-loving king, brave, but narrow-minded, 
er with a certain shallow brilliancy which impressed | 
m the Emperor Wilhelm of Germany, though it did 
- not deceive Prince B smarck.” 
be 


Eurry A, St. RRS, who 


was a romir.e mt 








of expression. When she goes to Paris she dresses 
in the uniform of her own sex; but she never 
assumes petticoats without deprecating the custom, 
and complaining of their interfering with the free- 
dom of the limbs, and thereby impeding the power 
of locomotion. 
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MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, sometimes called 
** Proverbial Philosophy” Tupper, suffers the bur- 
den of age, broken health, and poverty in cheerful 
spirit, and occasionally contributes characteristic ef- 
fusions in rhyme on current political topics to the 
daily press of London. Mr. Walt Whitman is a 
sort of American analogue to him, if what they say 
be true. 


Miss MaRY CALDWELL, who has given three 
hundred thousand dollars toward the establishment 
of a national Roman Catholic university, is a meme 
ber, on her mother’s side, of the Breckenridge 
family of Kentucky. We are waiting for a good 
bequest to establish our still more catholic Phren- 
ological Institute on a permanent basis. } 


Mr. JAMES WILLIAM DE FOE, the great-great- i 
grandson of Daniel De Foe, is said by an English | 
paper to be paralyzed, nearly blind, and in urgent 
need, Let all who have ever read ‘‘ Robinson i 
Crusoe” contribute a penny to the poor man, and 
he'll be put into comfortable circumstances. R 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
A SMALL-MINDED man looks at the sky through 
a reed.—F rom the Japanese. 


A SERVANT thinks a man's house is principally 

kitchen ; a guest, that it is principally parlor 
Truth is but a conformity to nature, ard to fol 
low nature can not be to« vat trutl élaston 
| their 


VirtTur does not give talents, but DD 


t het r giv v “Me the 
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Yet the resolute, the indomitable will of man 
can achieve much,—at times, even this victory over 
himself ; being persuaded that fame comes only 
when deserved, and then is as inevitable as destiny, 
for it is destiny. —Longfellow, 


THERE is evil enough in man, God knows. But | 
it is not the mission of every young man and wom- | 


an to detail and report it all. Keep the atmos- 
phere as pure as possible, and fragrant with gentle- 
ness and charity.—Dr. Fohn Hail. 





a 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


EaT hash washing days, and be thankphull, if 
you have to shut yure eyes to do it. 


De quick man ain’t allus de bes’ han’ ter do er 
piece o’ work, De bes’ rain comes from de slow 
cloud. 


A LITTLE girl, busy in making a pair of worsted 
slippers, said to a young companion near her: 
“ You are very lucky, you are; your papa has only 
got one leg.” 


** THeRe’s something in this cigar that makes me 
sick,” said a pale little boy to his sister. ‘I know 
what it is,” responded the little girl, *‘ it’s toback- 
er!” Hit it that time. 


Tue Texan editor and father who penned the 
following paragraph must have had a tough time: 
“If in proportion to size, a man could holler as 
loud as a baby, there would be no telephones needed 
in this country.” 

Mrs. Brown (in country post-office)—‘t Any 


letters for me this morning ?” 
Postmistress—‘* Nothing but a postal-card, Mrs. 





Brown. I see your daughter expects to start for 
home next week.” 


FASHIONABLE lady on entering a railroad car— 
‘Is this a smoking-car ?” 

Unconventional Traveller—‘t No, ma’am. The 
smoking-car is next to the engine. You can get 
there by going through the train.” 


‘Our children cry for bread!” was the motto 
on a banner carried by the Chicago socialists in a 
| procession prior to a picnic a few days ago. At 
| the picnic 300 kegs of beer were consumed. Yet 
they say the labor problem is unsolvable. 


“I’m going to a masquerade ball this evening, 
and I want an appropriate dress,” he said to the 
costumer, ‘* What is your business?” ‘Oh, I’m 
a milkman.” ‘Ah! then you'd better put on a 
pair of pumps and disguise as a waterfall.” 


Maup—"'Isn’t this a queer title for a book, 
mother? ‘ Not Like Other Girls.’ I wonder what 
she can be if she is not like other girls ?” 

Mother—‘“' I don’t know, unless she goes into the 
kitchen and helps her mother instead of staying in 
the parlor to read novels.” 


A FEW days ago two men were in Smith’s barber- 
shop. One had red hair and the other was bald- 
headed. Red-hair to Baldhead—*' You were not 
around when they were giving out hair?” Bald- 
head—“* Yes, I was there, but they only had a 
little red hair and I wouldn’t take that.” 


WHEN Brown broke one of his wife's china tea- 
cups, she bewailed the loss in doleful strain. She was 
so sorry, she said; she had had that cup so many 
years. A day or two later a new lamp globe was 
broken. Then Mrs. B. was so sorry, because it was 
brand-new. If it wasn’t for that, she wouldn't have 
| cared one bit. Women are wonderful creatures, 
| but their logic is more wonderful than they. 





An O-_p Granny—tHe Trutn ix SHADOW, 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 


cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





INEBRIISM: a Pathological and Percho- 
logical Study. By T. L. Wright, M.D., Member 
of the American Association for the Cure of In- 
ebriates, 12mo, pp. 222. 


This is a discussion of the effects of alcohol upon 
the human constitution from the point of view of 
the physiological observer. It is therefore a calm, 
dispassionate, yet emphatic disclosure of facts 
known to physicians who make the study of inebriety 
a specialty. The author says: ‘‘ Enlightened medi- 
cal science teaches that the drunkard is liable to be- 
get direful and hopeless ills other than drunkenness 
itself. Some of these are epilepsy, insanity, hys- 
teria, neuralgia, and chorea, But inebriety does 
not stop with the production of the ordinary nervous 
and mental diseases, Through heredity it transmits 
an imperfectly organized brain whereby the exempli- 
fication of the moral nature is hindered in common 
with that of the intellectual capacity. Persons so 
organized may never partake of alcohol, and yet by 
birth and constitution they are many of them 
criminal in their natural propensities and predispo- 
sitions,” This paragraph may be cited as contain- 
ing the key-note of Dr. Wright's discussion of alco- 
hol. He aims to show clearly and logically the 
depressing, insidious, and destructive effects of the 
drinking habit upon body and brain, and its 
entailment of mfirmities upon children. Against 
the moderate drinker, the man who never indulges 
to excess, hut takes alcohol in some form almost 
daily, he brings this terrible indictment: that such 
a one ‘‘is the unwitting father, not only of a dread- 
ful fate oftentimes to himself, but that from him 
especia/ly, through organic nerve changes, which 
eventually become hereditary, springs not the ine- 
briate ar.d the lunatic alone, but not uncommonly 
the criwainal also.” Some facts bearing on this 
startling proposition are given. Hereis a point for 
the jurist and moralist to consider most gravely. 
If alcohol fraduces criminals, then it is the duty of 
society, out of sheer regard for its protection, to 
suppress the promiscuous sale of alcoholic liquor. 
The matter belongs to common economics, and im- 
peratively demands the most careful scrutiny of 
legislators. ‘Dr. Wright's book is of the class to 
sommand respect, and should be widely read. Its 
argument is worth a hundred rhetorical appeals of 
the average temperance-advocate order. 





THE SABBATH: Its Permanence, Promise, 
Defence. By W. W. Everts, D.D. Crown 
r2mo, pp. 278. Price $1. New York: E. B. 
Treat, Publisher. 


This volume is a practical consideration of the 
use and purpose of the Sabbath, or Sunday of 
modern time, and deserves a welcome as a very 
substantially constructed breakwater against the 
flood of Sabbath desecration that is sweeping over 
the country. The author is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of its being observed in accordance with Chris- 
tian methods, and marshals science, history, and 
Bible revelation in its defence. He thoroughly be- 
lieves with Father Ravignan that “ practical athe- 
ism can not be more thoroughly expressedgthan by 
the habitual, public and universal violation of the 
Lord’s day.” The advantages of its proper observ- 
ance.are set forth with much taste, order, and logic- 
al force, while he appeals to various classes of citi- 
zens, and to those of different religious sentiments to 
rally to the side of decent, religious conduct on Sun- 
day as a course most favorable to public and private 
interests. In fact, the author in his zeal leaves no 
important phase of the Sabbath question undis- 
cussed. He who would have the first day of the 
week kept holy will find in this volume a treasury 
of thought with which to strengthen and fortify his 
own sacred regard for the Sabbath, and to confound 
the careless and indifferent abuser of its advantages. 


ONE More CHANCE; or, In Fallow. A 
Story of the Patience of God. By Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henry, author of ‘‘ The Pledge and the Cross,” 
etc. pp. 600, r6mo. Price $1.50. New York: 
National Temp. Soc. and Pub. House. 

An entertaining story for the young. We think 
it possesses more vizor than the average temperance 
tale, and will be likely to impress the reader. The 
characters that figure most conspicuously illustrate 
the principle that is enunciated in the book that re- 
ceives attention above, viz.: that intemperance 
transmits a degraded type of intellect and morals 
and may impress a criminal instinct upon children. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 18mo, pp. 147. Price, $1. New 
York : White, Stokes & Allen. 

That Charles Dickens possessed ambition for 
honors poetical, as well as fame for the delineation 
of grotesque character, is known to comparatively 
few of those who have read * Pickwick” and 
** Nicholas Nickleby.” But he did write some 
creditable verses, both serious and humorous, In 
the latter he appears at his best; and although the 
day is long past when their point was most appre- 
ciated, yet we can still enjoy their piquant turns. 
‘“‘A Christmas Carol,” ‘*A Word in Season,” 
“The Hymn of the Wiltshire Labourers,” and 
some of the songs are worthy of preservation. 
The publishers have been at some pains to collect 
all that is accessible of Dickens’ verse and give 
them to the great novelist’s admirers with descrip- 
tive notes, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE, the Pictures by 
F. Opper and the verses by Emma A, Opper, is a 
series of rhymes for our little ones that will amuse 
them over and over again. The cartoons are funny 
enough, and in many instances show the skill of 
an old designer, with a good appreciation of what 
delights the juvenile taste. Large quarto, with up- 
ward of forty illustrations, Price, $1.00, White, 
Stokes & Allen, publishers, New York. 

IN THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for October Joseph 
Cook leads off with a paper on the question ‘‘ Ought 
Prohibition to be made a Political Question ?” 
Other ingeresting topics considered are ‘* Evangeli- 
zation of our Cities,” ‘* Biblical Illustrations in the 
Pulpit,” the ‘‘ Divorce Question,” on ‘‘ Ministers» 
Vacations,” and ‘‘ Leaves from a Preacher’s Note- 
book.” The Sermonic Section contains seven ser- 
mons in full or in outline. Other departments 
furnish good reading in variety. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 

Tue EvuREKA RECITATIONS AND READINGS. 
A collection compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, 
adapted for Day and Sabbath-Schools, Juvenile Or- 
ganizations, Young People’s Associations, Read- 
ing Clubs, Temperance Societies, etc. Price, 
twelve cents. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 

RESOURCES OF ARKANSAS. Address of Thos. 
Essex, of Little Rock, Ark., delivered before the 
Southern Immigration Association of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


FarM LiFe IN ARKANSAS. A Journal kept for 
1884 on a Farm in Saline County ; or, Every-day 
Life in and out of doors in Arkansas, 

OcILvie’s PoPULAR READING, number twenty- 
one, contains: ‘‘Her Face to the Foe,” * The 
Figure in the Corner,” ‘‘ A Bridegroom’s Sin,” 
“* Ninety-nine Choice Readings and Recitations,” 
and ‘‘ The Diary of a Minister’s Wife,” by Almedia 
M. Brown. Price, 30 cents. 

Miss MARTHA FINLEY, whose well-known series, 
the ‘* Elsie Books,” has been augmented annually 
by a new volume, comes forward this year with 
still another, called ‘‘ The Two Elsies,” Dodd, 
Mead & Co., publishers. Since the first volume was 
issued, about seventeen years ago, ‘‘ Elsie” has been 
carried on from childhood through life’s various 
stages, until now new generations are considered. 


LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for October opens with 
a well-written article describing sheep-raising in 
Texas and ranch-life in that section, ‘In a Salt- 
Mine,” and “ Roughing it in Palestine,” are of the 
usual type, while “ Turtling on the Outer Reef,” 
and ‘*The Second Rank,” mingle anecdote with 
information on topics of natural history. ‘ The 
Philosophy of the Short-Story ” is the literary arti- 
“cle of the Number. There is also a short account 
of General Grant's visit to Frankfort, with other 
short papers. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Thirty- 
third meeting held at Philadelphia, Penn., Septem- 
ber, 1884. The Report, as published by Mr. F. W. 
Putnam, Permanent Secretary, comprises two bulky 
volumes, in which are condensed the more valuable 
papers that engaged the attention of the different 
sections of the Society. We are pleased to notice 
that the department or section of Anthropology is 
more extended than usual, and possesses a practical 
value to the student who is interested in human 
development. 


THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for October 
(D. Appleton & Co.) has instructive articles on 
Comets, The White Ant, The Early Study of 
Plants, and much that is worthy of a reader's at- 
tention on Malarious Countries and their Reclama- 
tion, The Metaphysical Society, The Trading Rat, 
and a Portrait and Sketch of Prof. H. A. Newton. 


Book OF Mormon: Is it from God? Lectures 
delivered in the First Baptist Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by Rev. M. T. Lamb, and published 
by request of His Excellency Governor Murray and 
others. Printed for the author. An unfavorable 
critical comparison that implies the fraudulent ori- 
gin of the Mornrons’ sacred book. Price, 50 cents, 
cloth. 

Tue List OF CooK-Booxks by that practical 
New York caterer, Thomas J. Murrey, still grows. 
He has lately added a handy little edition of recipes 
for ‘‘ Breakfast Dainties,” in which he prescribes 
methods for the preparation of fruits, bread in a 
variety of forms, eggs, potatoes, and the flesh foods. 
Price, 50 cents. White, Stokes & Allen are the 
publishers. 

CURRENT ExcHANGES.—The United States 
Medical Investigator, Duncan Bros., Chicago ; 
Albany Medical Annals, Albany, N. Y.; Our 
Little Men and Women, Lothrop & Co., Boston ; 
The Western Rural, Milton George, Chicago; 
New York Tribune, Weekly ; The Sanitarian, New 
York; American Electro-Clinical Record, Chi- 
cago; The Youth’s Companion, Roston, Mass. ; 
The Critic, New York; Cook’s Excursionist, New 
York and London; The Musical Herald, Boston, 
Mass. ; The Children’s Friend, Philadelphia ; St. 
Nicholas, Century Co., New York; The Christian 
at Work, New York; American Chemical Review, 
Chicago; The American, Philadelphia; Massa- 
chusetts Plowman, Boston; American Bookseller, 
Fall announcement, New York; The Standard 
(Baptist), Chicago ; American Inventor, Cincinnati; 
The Theosophite, Madras, India; The Indiana 
Eclectic Medical Journal, G. W. Pickerell, M.D., 
Indianapolis; The Banker’s Magazine and Statis- 
tical Register, New York ; Virginia Medical Month- 
ly, Richmond; The Dental Cosmos, New York, 
etc.; Scottish American Journal, New York ; Cin- 
cinnati Medical News, J. A. Thacker, A.M., M.D., 
Cincinnati. 
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